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Three Big Market Letters 
New York... Milwaukee... Cleveland 


A first hand, authentic and complete report on the market requirements of 
editors in three cities telling what they want to buy. Sell your 
work to these many reliable, active markets. 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


N the love pulps, it’s the old story of the 
] old reliables being re-challenged by new 

blood. One of the new love pulps is go- 
ing over to a success that has already war- 
ranted issuance of a campanion magazine. 
A lesser company is getting out a couple. 
And, with a widened field the older markets 
are finding it much harder to get the sort of 
material they want. There is a new monthly 
of the confessional sort out, too. So all the 
would-be Peggy Gaddises and May Christies 
and Minna Bardons had better go right 
home and padlock themselves to their type- 
writers. 

Love Book Magazine is the new Popular 
Publications monthly which is doing so well. 
Pay is very prompt, at from one to two cents 
a word. The vouchers go through the Wed- 
nesday after the sale is made. The length 
wanted is not quite so long as at first. About 
9,000 word top. A very excellent length for 
quick sales is between 4,000 and 5,000 words. 
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Jane Littell is editing this. And the address 
is 205 East 42nd Street. 

Four Star Love Magazine is the new com- 
panion piece, which Miss Littell is also get- 
ting out. It will be different in format and 
makeup. It has a cover style of its own— 
and I’ve seen some of the first covers that 
are beauties! Real love-story girls. And a 
grand job of printing. The same rates of 
payment apply here, and the same lengths 
are wanted. Stories must have lots of glam- 
our. And as much variety as possible is good. 
The editor’s reaction to the unusual story is 
very good ; so don’t just slavishly copy some- 
thing already in print, for style or plot pref- 
erence. 

The slogan for Four Star Love is “Ro- 
mance, glamour, charm, and _ laughter.” 
Stories that have laughs in them are par- 
ticularly wanted. For love time is the hap- 
piest time of life, when one laughs at any- 
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thing, and is ever gay and light-hearted. 
Stories may well reflect this, without in any 
way losing the glamour and the tense drama. 
The editor suggests that “Nice Girls Don’t” 
and “The Hundred Dollar Cat” in the first 
issue may give you an idea of what she likes 
in light-hearted tales. 

There are articles also of 2,500 to 3,000 
words on Aids to Popularity and Aids to 
3eauty. Contributions of this sort are also 
welcome. Read the first issue carefully first 
for type. 
now at Popular Publications. But, as Miss 


This makes a good love market 


Littell says, “your best is just about right 
here !” 

@ Linton Davies, who used to be assistant 
managing editor at the old Fiction House, is 
back in New York and working for Popular. 
He is editor of The Spider and of Opera- 
tor 9. The latter is to be a monthly, begin- 
ning with the January issue. Both magazines 
are open markets only for shorts. 

Rogers Terrill is back from the Coast, 
where he spent his vacation lining up some 
good fiction for the coming issues of some 
of the dozen pulps under his editorial direc- 
tion. 
clear that 


there was a typographical error in the an- 


Ralph Perry wants it made 
nouncement of the lengths of stories used 
by Detective Fiction. The stories run from 
1,000 up to 20,000 words. 

Adventure, edited | y Howard Bloomfield, 
uses all lengths up to 20,000 words, also. 
With the December issue, this pulp is adding 
sixteen pages to its size. Rates paid are very 
sood indeed, with the minimum considerably 
above that of the rest of the house. Fiction 
requirements are the same as ever. But Mr. 
Bloomfield adds that he is interested in see- 
ing occasional short fact articles on outdoor 
subjects where dramatic happenings are in- 
volved. These 
They will not 


magazine, just occasionally used. 


can be up to 3,000 words. 
be a regular feature of the 
If reports 
on manuscripts have been delayed, blame it 
on secretary-trouble. It is not so long since 
he convinced one secretary that her place 
was in his home; and now the next one has 
gone off to help make the World’s Fair a 
success. 

These magazines above are all Popular 
Publications pulps, 205 East 42nd Street. 
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HE Wypns are pushing things over at 67 

West 44th Street in a great big way. 
They head Periodical House and Magazine 
Publishers. Four new magazines will have 


gone on sale before you read this report. 

Secrets is the title of the new confessional- 
type magazine edited by Rose Wyn, just out. 
It is a rotogravure job. Decisions are prom- 
ised within twenty-four hours, with pay 
checks following immediately at rates vary- 
ing from one to two cents a word accord- 
ing to quality. The market is wide open to 
new writers, who stand an excellent chance 
here, the editors assure me, and will receive 
hearty cooperation in rewriting where prac- 
tical. 

The range of story theme is wide. As the 
editors explain, “all of us have at least one 
secret—some momentous experience that has 
left its indelible mark on our lives. It may 
be the secret of a tragic mistake. It may be 
the secret of a glorious adventure. It may be 
he secret of a great moral problem, solved 
or unsolved. Or it may be the secret of a 
heart-rending struggle for happiness or suc- 
cess. It is such human dramas from real 
life that form the contents of this magazine.” 
The man’s viewpoint, as well as the girl’s, 
is welcome. A sympathetic, sincere quality 
is the essential thing in writing style. Varied 
backgrounds are desirable, though preferably 
in the United States. Lengths may be from 
three or four thousand words up to twelve 








thousand. There is also a cash prize contest 
for letters giving opinions of the first issue, 
with thirty-one prizes totaling a hundred 
dollars. 

Ann Ramber, who used to be assistant edi- 
tor of True Story, is now associate editor of 
Secrets. The address: 67 West 44th Street. 

Mrs. Wyn gives you some good news about 
her Love Fiction Monthly, too. 
now twenty-four hour decisions on manu- 


There are 


scripts submitted to this love pulp—and very 
prompt pay checks also. The rate is a one 
cent minimum, and up. Writers will receive 
all possible cooperation. Everything is read, 
it is emphasized, and wherever rewriting can 
save a story from the rejection basket, the 
editor is anxious to work with the writer. 
She is looking for new writers worthy of 
development. 

Glamour, romance, and plenty of com- 
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plication and drama are wanted. No melo- 
drama. Stories wanted are of two lengths: 
Shorts from 3,000 to 6,000 words. Novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words. Mrs. Wyn also 
uses romantic poetry, which draws the usual 
twenty-five cents a line. 

Harry Widmer has recently been made 
Managing Editor of the main group of pulps 
under the Magazine Publishers name, and 
all manuscripts for the following eight maga- 
zines should now be addressed to him: Ten 
Detective Aces, Detective Romances, Head- 
quarters Detective, Western Trails, Ace 
Sports, Western Aces, Secret Agent X, and 
Ace Detective. 

Detective Romances, just out, is the new- 
est addition to this husky group. These are 
not simple, girlish romances, Mr. Widmer 
emphasizes, but detective stories. They are 
character-detective stories, with strong em- 
phasis on romance. Love interest, but not 
sex, is wanted. There is a strong emotional 
conflict with a crime background. The crime 
must be instrumental in bringing together 
the hero and heroine. Take your plot on 
from there with strong emotional compli- 
cation. They don’t all have to have the 


orthodox happy ending. The hero can 


love stories that Detective Romances will 
bring to you.” 

Lengths wanted are shorts up to 5,000 
words and novelettes of 10,000 words up to a 
top of 15,000. The rates for this—and for 
all the other magazines under Mr. Widmer— 
are one cent minimum and up, payable on or 
before publication. 

Ace Detective wants strong emotional de- 
tective and crime-adventure stories. Woman 
interest is welcome in shorts; it must be in 
novelettes. The magazine is also open for off- 
trail, unusual detective stories. Lengths and 
rates are the same as above. 

Western Trails is now looking for straight 
Western action stories, with or without 
woman interest, in lengths up to 5,000 words. 
Action and plot must be emphasized. 

Western Aces wants more of the emotional 
and character story than of the action story. 
Strong woman interest must be part of the 
plot of novelettes. It is welcome but not re- 
quired in shorts. 

Ace Sports is looking for stories featuring 
all sorts of winter sports: ice hockey, basket- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, etc. 

It should be made clear that novelettes for 





be a private detective, officer of the | 
law, district attorney, criminal lawyer, 
wealthy criminologist drawn into the 
affair. 

Here is the idea in the editor’s 
words: “Romance has always played 
a major role in crimes throughout the 
ages. But in detective magazines, the 
love relations have always been toned 
down to stress the routine mechanics of 
the crime. Detective Romances 
makes a new departure from the usual 
detective story and gives you the love 
story behind the crime. There are many 
poignant stories behind the big and lit- 
tle crimes. Many a girl’s life has been 
blasted by a newspaper headline. Many 
a girl, because she loved the wrong 
man, or remained loyal to an innocent 
victim of injustice, has suddenly found 
herself in a shattered world of police 
courts. And many girls have tried to 

















cover themselves by employing private “The neighbors gave it to him after they complained 


detectives. It is these human interest 


p> 


about your typing! 
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all the magazines under Mr. Widmer’s edi- 
torship require woman interest, and that this 
feature is always welcome, though not re- 
quired, in the short stories also. Rates are the 
same for all the above, as given for Detec- 
tive Romances. And the address is 67 West 
44th Street. Anyone ready to give his best to 
a market, will find Harry Widmer a splendid 
editor to work for. 

The Golden West title now belongs to 
Periodical House, at the same address, and 1s 
being edited by Fred Gardener. The main 
feature of the magazine, a book length novel, 
is arranged for. But there is an open market 
for shorts of 5,000 to 8,000 words. These are 
colorful stories of the timeless West. 

Mr. Gardener is also editing another 
new Periodical House publication, Movte 
Merry-Go-Round. There is little market for 
the free-lance here, however. 


ARTIN GOODMAN has moved his 
pulp outfit to new offices in Radio City. 

The address now is R.K.O. Building, 1270 
Sixth Avenue. It was formerly at 11 West 
42nd Street. His magazines, formerly known 
as Newsstand Publications, now are incorpo- 
rated as Western Fiction Publishing Com- 
pany and as Manvis Publications. Three new 
pulps bring the list of titles up to a total of 
fourteen, but many of them are bi-monthlies. 

Best Love Magazine is a bi-monthly fea- 
turing a book-length novel which is done by 
arrangement. The shorter stories of 5,000 
to 12,000 words form an open market. 

A companion pulp called Modern Love 
Magazine is also out by this time, with much 
the same requirements. 

Western Short Stories is the third new 
pulp at this house. This uses stories of 4,000 
to 10,000 words only, and at least ten to 
each issue—man’s action stories of about the 
same type as the other Westerns issued here. 
Rates for all these magazines are “by ar- 


rangement,” low and slow. 


ELL has added Puzzle Parade to its line- 
up of pulps at 149 Madison Avenue, 
October being the first issue. 

Miss Helen Day announces with enthusi- 
asm that her newest big-money contest for 
Modern Romances is about to get under way. 
Readers of the Dicest have been responsible 





for some fine stories in past contests, and 
she will be hoping for even better material 
this time. The contest announcement is made 


in the December issue, now on sale, to give 
you time to start working. The exact rules 
and the list of prizes (there are eighteen 
making up a grand total of ten thousand 
dollars) will be given in the January issue, on 
sale December first. The contest starts then, 
and runs through March 3lst—four months. 

Prize winners are not held until the end 
of the period, but all acceptable stories are 
bought as they are accepted for publication, 
and paid the regular rate of two cents a 
word. At the conclusion of the contest, all 
stories bought during the four month period 
are considered in the awarding of prizes. The 
prize winning stories then receive the amount 
of the prize less the two-cents-per-word al- 
ready paid. All lengths from very short 
stories through serials are wanted. Human 
interest is the main thing, and it should 
be based on facts in one’s own life, or in the 
lives of friends. Modern Romances, by the 
way, is now on the air, presenting each Wed- 
nesday a real life story similar to those used 
in the magazine, though never in print. Ad- 
dress manuscripts for the magazine contest 
to Miss Helen Day, at 149 Madison Avenue. 


FTER 53 years of life, the famous 

weekly humorous magazine Life has 
been bought by Time, Inc., to provide a 
suitable title for that weekly magazine of 
news pictures which was tentatively an- 
nounced as Showbook of the World. The 
contents of the old Life and its circulation, 
which is reported to have picked up during 
the last two years, have nothing to do with 
the deal. The title was the thing Time 
wanted. 

It is reported that Esquire is planning a 
new periodical to be called Coronet, which 
will take over some of the present contribu- 
tors to the old Life. 

The College Widow is a new nickel 
humorous weekly planned to cover the New 
York collegiate market. Consolidation of ad- 
vertising seems to be the motive. Editorial 
offices at 414 West 120th Street. 

Mid-Week Pictorial, the Newspicture 
Weekly, has appeared in its new form. It is 
pretty much tabloid form and paper, with 
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magazine cover. Editorial offices are 148 
East 47th Street. 

Information Please! is a new monthly 
devoted to the arts and recreation. Peter M. 
Payne is managing editor. The address— 
220 East 42nd Street. The magazine is slick 
paper. But twenty-five cents looks high for 
the contents. 

J. Thomas Wood is back in the field, as 
manager of The Carwood Publishing Com- 
pany, 551 Fifth Avenue. This is putting out 
The Witch’s Tales, a magazine of “Weird, 
Dramatic, and Fantastic Fiction,” on very 
rough pulp paper. Alonzo Deen Cole, who 
writes the very popular Witch’s Tales of the 
radio, is editor of the magazine, and author 
of some of the contents. 

The magazine field seems to be booming 
all around. True Story Magazine now has a 
guaranteed circulation of 2,200,000 copies 
per month. 

Advertising lineage in general is reported 
by Printer’s Ink as being almost twenty-five 
per cent above what it was a year ago. And 
since advertising supports the magazines, 
this figure goes to prove that the magazines 
are now in a position to support more writ- 
ers—or support the successful writers 


was murdered, how the murderer almost 
escaped, but was trapped and cornered in the 
end by brilliant police or secret agent work. 
It is best to query first on all articles as the 
editor may have under assignment, or an- 
other magazine may have already closely 
covered, the article you have in mind. 

Payment varies but is usually better than 
one cent a word, and the right pictures bring 
up to $10 each with $2 for the lesser ones. 
The address of these magazines are Inside 
Detective Stories, and Front Page Detective, 
149 Madison Avenue; True Detective Mys- 
teries and Master Detective, 122 East 42nd 
St.; American Detective, 551 5th avenue; 
Real Detective, 444 Madison avenue; all 
New York City. 

Fawcett owns Daring Detective, and 
Startling Detective both at Greenwich, Conn. 
The eighth one is owned by Annenberg pub- 
lisher of Screen Guide and Radio Guide. It 
is Official Detective Stories, 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Ill. This is the only one of 
the magazines that is not standard 8x 11” 
in size. Official Detective is newspaper tabloid 
size. Its November cover is the frankest in 
sadistic appeal. In all of these magazines a 





in a better style than that to which they 
have been accustomed. 





HERE are nine markets for the fact 
detective article. Each one of these 





























magazines has a slightly different slant 
of its own. Before submitting copy to 
one of these books study it. They carry 
such articles as “Scarlet Parlors of 
Chicago’s Tenderloin” which is a serial 
giving the inside of the old Chicago red 
light district ; “Solving New England’s 
Boldest Train Robbery,’ “Case of the 
Co-Ed Killers,’ “Cleveland’s Headless 
Six,” “I Killed Dickie,’ “Murder of 
the Pink Chemise Girl,” “Solving Chi- 
cago’s Horror in the Y. W. C. A.” and 
“The Riddle of the Hanging Skeleton.” 

All articles must be plentifully illus- 
trated and gore and sex are blatant in 
the lead articles. The criminal always 
gets his, and there is never any glorifi- 
cation of crime. These magazines cater 




















to that portion of the public that want «g,. 


the inside gory details of how Schultzie 


You wanta quit the mob and write detective 
stories!” 








good by-line from a reputable police officer 
helps along. On such a ghosted piece, the 
police officer gets the publicity, you get the 
check. 


@Mid Week Pictorial, 148 East 47th, 
Monte Bourjaily, Editor, uses the name made 
famous by the New York Times but th 
magazine itself is much different. A weekly 
at 10 cents, with a fine four color cover it 
now uses not only pictures but a lot of fact 
material. Here are some of the things they 
now are using: “Women In Arms”, a study 
of the place of woman in war, “Sunda) 
Afternoon on the Bridge’ a graceful little 
piece about a leisurely Sunday on the Man- 
hattan’s newest bridge, “But the Children” 
a study of divorce and its effect on both par- 
ents and children. The magazine is 64 pages 
14x11”, smooth paper, every article illus- 
trated. It is now serializing Richard Sale’s 
last novel. All articles are regular Sunday 
newspaper features, glorified but still retain- 
ing some dignity. Mr. Bourjaily, the editor, 
used to head United Feature Syndicate. The 
magazine appeals to the Sunday supplement 
magazine reader, with the third 
dropped out. 


lower 


@The American Spectator, 132 West 31st 
St., Max Lehman, Editor, buys articles and 
fiction the shorter the better (less than 3,500 
words used) that are significant and of high 
quality. An independent, critical monthly 
attempting to apply healthy skepticism and 
scholarship in all its articles. 


@ Mademoiselle, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, Desmond Hall, Editor 
is a good market for a smart love story, or an 
article to instruct and entertain the sophis- 
ticated miss. 


eTalispin Tommy, 49 West 45th St., is a 
new juvenile pulp magazine for boys dealing 
exclusively with air adventure stories up to 
3,000 words. Uses fact fillers with the same 
theme up to 300 words. Buy very little. 


@Hardboiled, 79 7th Avenue, is an open 
market for lots of live quality fiction up to 
3,000 words, and also runs an occasional 
quality short-short. The fiction is more or 
less realistic, and is well written. The finer 
the writing, the better your chance of accept- 
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Same size as Reader’s Digest, 
pages. Mostly a male audience. 


ance. 


@Boy’s Adventure, 480 Lexington avenue, is 
another juvenile pulp using shorts up to 





3,900 words. One novelet on assignment and 
two short stories a month is the month’s fare. 
Also uses eight pages of juvenile comic strip 
art. 


@Eve, 80 Eighth Avenue, Paul Ward 
Bordy, Managing Editor is aimed primarily 
at Jewish women and uses articles and fic- 
tion with that slant. 


For New York Trade journal notes see page 50 


Cieveland Markets 
All addresses Cleveland, Ohio 
LEVELAND publications offer a market for 


every class of manuscripts. Improvements in 
general business conditions has resulted in more 
advertising aid consequently fatter magazines. 

Editors who were depending almost entirely on 
staff-written material when the last Cleveland 
market letter appeared in Writer’s Digest are now 
in a more receptive mood for free lance copy. 

Newspapers, Syndicates 

Central Press, 1435 E. 12th Street, buys spot 
news photographs at $3 each, but they must be spot 
stuff—not workups or publicity. First run serials 
of 60,000 to 90,000 words, preferably romance or 
detective, are also bought. Payment depends partly 
on merit and partly on the author’s name. Editor 
Leslie Eichel warns that his mail is heavy. 

Plain Dealer Sunday magazine section, E. 6th 
St. and Superior Avenue, uses human interest 
stories of Ohio people, historical sketches of Ohio 
localities when they can be hung on a current 
event, and background material on Ohio news. 
Photographs should accompany all articles. Pay- 
ment is at the rate of $25 a page (about 2,000 
words). W. G. Vorpe, editor. The Plain Dealer 
roto section (C. C. Caldwell, editor) frequently 
uses pictures of scenic rural Ohio, but only ex- 








ceptionally artistic shots will click. Payment is $3 
and up. 

Nea Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd Street, is the 
Scripps-Howard feature service, and publishers 
of the Sunday magazine supplement, Every Week. 
Every Week’s editor, Ernest Lynn, suggests that 
contributors first submit an outline, giving specific 
information and names of characters, in proposed 
features. He likes stories about unusual accom- 
plishments of feminine leaders in business, science, 
the arts; personality sketches of persons in the 
news, and impersonal interviews with them; arti- 
cles which reveal facts of the news previously 
unknown. These run about 2,000 words and 
should be accompanied by good photographs, pre- 
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ferably 8x10 glossy prints. Schedules close six 
weeks in advance of release dates. Short stories 
about good clean romance, adventure, mystery, 
comedy, (but no farce, sob or sexy stuff) are also 
purchased. The Nea daily service is also in the 
market for good news feature pictures which tie 
into the news. 


Religious 


Church Management, Auditorium Building, uses 
500 to 800-word articles on church finance, 
methods, administration and unique ways in which 
individual churches have conquered special prob- 
lems. William Leach, editor. 


Trade Journals 


Super-Service Station Magazine, a monthly, 
Leader Building, is actively in the market for 
snappy articles explaining original ideas and new 
ways employed by some particular gasoline service 
station for increasing business. It has a national 
circulation among station attendants of all com- 
panies. It especially wants photographs of unusual 
stations, displays, methods of serving motorists, 
and pays $2 to $4 for them. Articles are paid for 
at the rate of 1 cent a word on the 15th of the 
month following publication. Roger B. Stafford, 
editor. 


Mid-West Purchasing Agent, 1213 West 3rd 
Street, circulates chiefly among buyers of indus- 
trial products. It takes articles up to 5,000 words. 
Samples from a current issue: One article on busi- 
ness recovery, one on how far friendship for sales- 
men should influence the buyer, and a humorous 
story, the trials and tribulations of a circus pur- 
chasing agent. Humor will get you a long way 
here if your article also brings out a_ helpful 
thought. R. R. Ricker, editor. 


Beauty Aid, 1204 Public Square Building, is only 
four months old but Editor John D. Stuart is 
already thinking of doubling its size to 64 pages. 
The magazine circulates chiefly to stores which 
handle beauty supplies, but attempts to make a 
wide general appeal. The current issue, for in- 
stance, carries articles on health, garden problems, 
surgical aids to beauty, the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, styles and fashions, a love story, and feature 
about a store with an unusual beauty department. 
Payment is 1 to 2 cents a word, and length of 
articles up to 4,000 words. This magazine is new 
and hard to figure. Better write for a copy and 
query the editor on your ideas. 

Enamelist, 4150 E. 56th Street, while the bulk 
of its content is highly technical, offers opportuni- 
ties to non-technical writers at the rate of 1% 
cents a word, and $2 for pictures. The current 
issue carries a description of the largest enamel 
plant in South America, personality sketch of a 
university professor who teaches enameling, and 
interview with a man who designs porcelain enamel 
products. It is interested in both the manufacture 
and marketing of porcelain enamel products. R. 
A. Weaver, editor. 
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Farm and Garden 


Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell St., uses short 
fiction with an agricultural flavor (1,200 to 2,000 
words), technical articles on farming applicable 
to the Ohio territory, and some cartoons with a 
farm viewpoint. Payment is 2% cents a 13-em 
line, $2 for photographs and up to $7.50 for 
cartoons. Much of its material, however, is pre- 
pared by its own staff. Walter H. Llovds, editor. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., will 
open its arms to “success stories” about fruit 
growers. It wants this type of article particularly 
but finds it hard to get. The magazine is interested 
in everything about fruit farming from planting 
and care of trees to packing and marketing. Pay- 
ment is about half a cent a word. Pictures (at 
$1 each) should accompany story. 

Your Garden, 1100 Chester Avenue, pays 1 cent 
a word for timely instructive articles of a general 
nature on flower gardening. It places its accent on 
how to develop handsome gardens, rather than 
merely descriptive features about gardens. Photo- 
graphs are desirable. Writers should remember 
that this magazine circulates only in the Ohio 
district. Dean Halliday, editor. 


General 


Power Boating, 1213 W. 3rd Street, uses techni- 
cal and semi-technical articles about power pleasure 
boats for boat owners. Anything that will interest 
an owner will interest Editor J. G. Robinson. The 
magazine’s annual cruise story contest closes Nov. 
5. You must have taken a summer cruise in a 
power boat to get in on the eight prizes ranging 
from $5 to $100. 


Milwaukee Market 
Letter 


All addresses Milwaukee, Wis. 
”FNRADE publication writers will like the theme 
i song being sounded these days by Milwaukee 
editors: Markets are wide open. 
If you know a good merchandising story when 
you see it, and if you have a technical background, 
we'd suggest you get busy and contact these editors. 


@ Emil Blacky, associate editor of The Feed Bag, 
for instance, reports that his supply of usable arti- 
cles is exhausted. 

But, before Mr. Blacky went into the require- 
ment of his publication, he delivered himself of a 
few caustic remarks on trade journal writers. He 
said: 

“If only writers would spend a little time study- 
ing our magazine and figuring out what we meant, 
we'd find more acceptable material. They write in 
for copies of the magazine and ask for our require- 
ments. We send both. In returp we all too often 
get junk. We’re a quality magazine and we want 
quality pieces.” 

Feed Bag is the merchandising magazine of the 
feed industry. It uses stories on unusual sales 





methods and merchandising ideas of retail dealers 
exclusively. Mr. Blacky, too, would like to see 
stories on the dealer who is celebrating his 25th 
anniversary or so in the business. Old-timers’ 
stories of the feed business back in the horse and 
buggy days will find a warm welcome at Mr. 
Blacky’s desk. The yarns should deal only with 
the northeast quarter of the United States, the 
section covered by the magazine. 

Photographs of interior displays, of the dealer 
himself, of machinery and equipment also will find 
a market here. Mr. Blacky suggests, however, that 
you query him before going to the expense of hav- 
ing pictures taken. 

Articles should average 1,000 words. Payment 
is on publication. Rates are slightly over one cent 
a word with photographs averaging 40 cents a 
column inch. Address is 741 N. Milwaukee St. 
@ Ford Dealer and Service Field, publication of 
the Trade Press Publishing Co., is interested in 
lining up good correspondents in the New Eng- 
land states, New York, Pennsylvania and other 
eastern states, preferring to work through corre- 
spondents rather than accepting free lance material. 

The magazine goes to Ford dealers and salesmen, 
although it is not in any way connected with the 
Ford Motor Co. Stories on sales tips and ideas as 
well as technical information are wanted. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word. The editor is Walter 
Belson who took over the editor’s chair in June. 
The address is 407 E. Michigan St. 

Brooms, Brushes and Mops, also published by 

the Trade Press Publishing Co., is not open to free- 
lance writers at the present time. 
@ Modelmaker, published at 7611 W. State St., is 
in the market for good material on model gas, 
stationary and steam engines and model gasoline 
boats. The magazine circulates chiefly among 
hobbyists specializing in model making. Sketches 
and photographs also are used. Payment depends 
upon the article and the number of illustrations. 
A. C. Kalmbach is the editor. 

Published at the same address is The Model 
Railroader devoted to the building and operating 
of model railroads. This publication does not 
pay for articles. 
® Arnold J. Andrews, editor of Excavating En- 
gineer, is another of the trade editors who reports 
a lack of good material. 

Excavating Engineer uses pieces om excavating 
projects involving use of power equipment explain- 
ing how the job is done and why it is successful. 

Articles run from 1,000 to 4,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word. Photographs are also 
wanted and are paid for at the rate of $1 each. 
Pays on publication and reports immediately. 

Considering that sometimes as many as from 5 to 
15 photographs are used with one article, it is 
decidedly worthwhile for anyone with technical 
training to go after stories on excavating projects. 

Mr. Andrews added that he is especially inter- 
ested in locating writers with technical training 
in the east and south who would go out on assign- 
ments or follow up leads. He has, at present, 
sufficient material from California. 
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Address Mr. Andrews at South Milwaukee, Wis. 
He will be glad to send _ pies of the magazine to 
interested persons. 
®@ The Driller, also edited by Mr. Andrews, needs 
material on water-well drilling and drills as well 
as pieces on allied equipment such as windmills 
and pumps. Articles should run under 1,000 
words. Methods, equipment, unusual problems and 
their solutions are all suitable subject matter. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word and $1 for photographs. 
The address also is South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Church Magazines 
® In the church field there is The Living Church 
edited by Clifford Morehouse and published by 
Morehouse Publishing Co. at 1801 W. Fond du 
Lac Ave. The magazine is an Episcopal publica- 
tion. 

It uses some free-lance material such as brief 
articles of a missionary nature, or on the relation 
of the church to society, or on economic problems 
from the religious angle and religious subjects 
suitable for an Episcopal magazine. Payment is 
$1.50 per column on acceptance. Good photo- 
graphs or drawings suitable for covers or to accom- 
pany articles also are used. Payment for these 
varies, depending upon the picture. 

Good poetry on both religious and general 
topics also is wanted although no payment is made 
for it. 

The Morehouse Publishing Co. also publishes 
books and pamphlets relating to the Episcopal 
Church. 

Bruce Publishing Co., located at 407 E. Michi- 
gan St., is always on the lookout for manuscripts 
suitable for book publication. However, these 
must deal only with Catholic subjects. 

In addition to publishing books the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. puts out several magazines, but scarcely 
any free lance material is being bought at present. 
The magazines are: 

The American School Board Journal, a monthly 
circulating among school administration officers. 
It deals with school finances, building supervision 
and management. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, as its 
title implies, features articles on industrial arts and 
vocational subjects in the schools. Teachers and 
experts in the field write most of the material. 

Hospital Progress published by the Bruce Co., 
has its editorial offices in St. Louis, Mo. 


Milk Dairy Publications 

® Ice Cream Review, published by the Olsen 
Publishing Co., 505 W. Cherry St., is interested 
in articles dealing with special ice cream stores, 
that is, the retail stores selling ice cream only. Pay- 
ment is 25 cents an inch. 

@ The Milk Dealer, a monthly, and the National 
Butter and Cheese Journal, a semi-monthly also 
are published by the Olsen Co. Practically no free- 
lance material is being bought for either of these 
at present. Edwin K. Slater edits the three maga- 
zines. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Thirty-Seven Pulps Are 
Buying Westerns 






By Aucust LENNIGER 


OR nearly three quarters of a century 

the western story has been one of 

America’s leading favorites. Our 
grandfathers squinted under smoking oil- 
lamps at Ned Buntline’s and Col. Prentiss 
Ingraham’s melodramatic tales of how Buf- 
falo Bill’s timely 


whose reputations and quality of work 
bring considerably higher rates for a very 
substantial portion of the western wordage 
run off the pulp printing presses, we can 
very safely estimate that $60,000 is paid to 
writers each month for original pulp west- 

erns alone. If ac- 





arrival saved the 
heroine’s’_ beau- 


tiful braids from article that is responsible for our readers 


ERE is the kind of practical, detailed, accurate 


curate figures 
were available, 
they would prob- 


adorning the per- 
son of a savage 
Sioux. Today 
many milions of 
Americans, both 
young and old, 


selling more of their work. Clip and file this 
article. It represents considerable work on the part 
of Mr. Lenniger, a literary agent who knows this 
field through having sold hundreds of stories for 
his clients to these markets. During the course of 
the year, Mr. Lenniger or some other top flight 
agent will cover other major market groups for 


ably reach the 
$75,000 level. Yes, 
it’s quite an in- 
dustry ! 

Never before 
have that many 











still find enter- 
tainment, ‘‘es- 
cape”, and per- 
haps an outlet for 
their heritage of 


ambitions. 





Writer’s DiGcest readers, 
mation which will be delivered to you ready for 
your immediate use the backbone of your literary 


western magazines 
flourished on the 
newsstands. How 
long will the 
*“‘~boom”’’ last? 


Make this fund of infor- 








the pioneer spirit 

in avidly following the glamorous deeds of 
heroism, self-sacrifice, romance and courage 
traditional to the conquest of our great 
American West. 

Thirty- seven different pulp magazines de- 
voted exclusively to western stories flourish 
on the newsstands today, not including the 
general-interest action and adventure pulps 
like Argosy, Five Novels, Short Stories, Ad- 
venture, Complete Stories which run west- 
erns regularly as part of a varied fiction 
program. Each month these pulps buy ap- 
proximately four million words of original 
western fiction, and that’s a very conserva- 
tive estimate. Of the forty-five odd pulps 
buying westerns, six or seven set a minimum 
rate of 144 to 1¥%c per word; twenty-five 
have a minimum of Ic per word, and about 
a dozen pay from 1% to lc per word. Taking 
into consideration that the “big names” 
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Your guess is as 
good as mine! But those thirty-seven western 
books all claim to be doing well. About a 
dozen of them have at least ten years of suc- 
cessful appearance behind them; another 
dozen have flourished from two to five years. 
Even if a saturation point should be reached 
in the public’s absorbtion of westerns, it’s 
safe to predict that we’ll continue to enjoy 
a steady market with from twenty to twenty- 
five western pulps for the next few years. 

There’s obviously plenty of opportunity 
for the new writer in the western .field. You 
must know enough about the West to make 
your atmosphere sound real; you must cre- 
ate human characters who live, breathe and 
have strong emotions; and you must base 
or have your plot action grow out of typical, 
realistic cattle country situations. You also 
must accomplish the very difficult feat of 
getting some new plot twists out of a very 
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limited number of basic situations that have 


been more than worn threadbare. And for 


the majority of the western magazines, your 
stories must appear to be happening today, 
but at the same time retain the frontier at- 
mosphere that is no longer existant. 

The “fictional west” is a curious paradox. 
It is the West in which the Indians are safely 
banished to their reservations and seldom 
indeed appear in the stories; it is the West 
of the stagecoach, the cattle-barons, the 
cayuse and the Colt, with occasionally a 
mention of the railroads. But the girls are 
fairly modern. They don’t wander around 
in crinoline or gingham. Dressed in chaps, 
gay-colored silk shirt and inevitable milk- 
white Stetson or even in buckskin, they join 
their menfolk and can equal or outdo the 
lowly male in shooting, roping, or breaking 
broncos during the day—but at night they 
blossom forth in silk and satin and glide over 
the dance floor to the mellow music of 
strumming guitars. Our western heroine 
isn’t the shy, sobby clinging vine; she has 
pioneer blood in her veins and she fights for 
her rights and her man. If he’s too dumb to 
propose when he should, she'll not wait till 
leapyear to give him a hint! But while she 
can cuss with the best of °em when necessary, 
the western heroine doesn’t drink, smoke, or 
have time for such frivolous vanities as cos- 
metics. 

With the exception of one or two maga- 
zines I’]] mention later on, the western books 
as a whole won’t stand for the mention of 
airplanes, automobiles, the radio, and very 
infrequently does even the telephone creep 
in. 

If you live in the West you have a natural 
advantage over the Eastern writer because 
you'll have at your fingertips the little 


touches of physical atmosphere which go 
such a long way toward making a “western” 
ring true. You'll casually refer to a glade 
of quaking aspen with its silvery white bark ; 
to the deep cool green of the tamaracks and 
conifers ; to a grove of eucalyptus or cotton- 
wood, instead of vaguely to “trees.” You'll 
portray your badlands with their multi-col- 
ored, crumbling spires and rimrock; you'll 
have your deserts studded with clumps of 
age, prickly pear and mescal, with thickets 
of buckhorn, cholla and yucca, instead of 
merely “cactus.” You'll know the difference 
between a butte, a mesa and a canyon. 
You'll refer to the Big Horns, the Tetons or 
the Sierras instead of to “mountains.” You’ll 
know how to handle all the little details in- 
cidental to describing the routine action of a 
cattle or sheep ranch. And you won’t put 
horns on a broomtail or have your hero 
throw his saddle on a whiteface! 

Of course there are plenty of successful 
western writers who haven’t ever been west 
of the Mississippi, or even the Hudson. 
They’ve absorbed the necessary atmosphere 
from histories, biographies, geographies and 
other factual books; they’ve studied the fic- 
tion of writers who know their West, and are 
therefore able to create the illusion of 
reality. You can do likewise. Visit your local 
public library and use it for a change— 
you're paying taxes for its upkeep! If they 
haven’t the books you need, they ought to be 
able to tell you where to get them and the 
best ones for your purpose. If you can ob- 
tain some large, detailed maps of a particu- 
lar section of the West and concentrate your 
factual research upon that locality, it will 
help. Your stories will sound far more con- 
vincing and realistic when their setting is 
identified to a certain state, if you mention 
actual ranges of mountains, rivers, forests 
and perhaps casually some real towns sup- 
posed to be near your fictitious scene of 
action. A book or two on the rifles and re- 
volvers used from 1880 to the turn of the 
century will keep you from making mistakes 
about guns. 

Supplement all this with an extremely 
careful study of published westerns in the 
magazines you select as your targets. Keep 
an alphabetical notebook in which you re- 
cord all of the unfamiliar terms and expres- 
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sions you see used in your study of western 
stories, and put down their exact meaning— 
such a western dictionary will come in 
mighty handy. (Many of the western maga- 
zines have question and answer departments 
for readers where you can get accurate in- 
formation on various subjects.) And then, 
when you really think you know a little of 
what it’s all about, you'll be ready to begin 
studying the western magazines for editorial 
policy. 


N casual reading most of the western 

magazines may seem to run the same 
kind of story, but actually this isn’t true. 
Each editor does his best to make his maga- 
zine individual; several of the editors buy 
for three or four western magazines of differ- 
ent policy. An editorial “policy” is at best 
extremely intangible and most often it is 
purely the personal taste of the editor. But, 
if you'll carefully analyze the stories in two 
or three issues of several western magazines 
put out by different editors, you’ll be able to 
discern the fine points of variation. You will 
find that one likes a very fast-moving, melo- 
dramatic type of yarn with much gunplay 
and hard riding; another heavy 
character and emotional conflict in prefer- 
ence to blood and thunder; a third has a 
broadminded, liberal attitude toward hard- 
boiled realism and often features a de- 
cidedly “off trail” situation. You'll find some 
without any woman interest, some with very 
mild mention of girls, others using nothing 
but western love stories and still others who 
don’t care whether a girl enters or not. 

If you’ll look very closely, and it will pay 
you to do so, you'll discover that certain 
western magazines never print anything as 
strong as “hell” or “damn” and the heroes 
quench their thirst with sasparilla; you'll 
find others where your hero can be a he- 
man and will call a spade a shovel. Some 
have a taboo against even the suggestion that 
a lawman can be anything but honest, while 
others glorify the outlaw who despite his 
vicious cussedness has a noble, redeeming 
quality of character. 

The space allotted to this article doesn’t 
permit analyzing the policy of each of the 
thirty-seven western magazines individually. 
We can cover only the five major policy 


stresses 


ho 
cn 


classifications into which the western mar- 
ket at present divides. I will mention the 
general character of stories they use most 
frequently and will briefly cover the indi- 
vidual requirements of several of the best- 
paying and longest established magazines 
representative of the group. At the end of 
each classification you'll find a list of addi- 
tional magazines likely to buy such stories. 
The editor’s name is mentioned parenthetic- 
ally with each magazine listing to guide you 
in avoiding duplication of submissions. 

But I wish to emphasize here that the 
groupings below are extremely flexible and 
that only a careful study of the magazines 
themselves will reveal to you the fine points 
of policy variation and where policies over- 
lap sufficiently to permit a story written for 
one group to prove salable to another, with 
or without slight revisions. 


Group 1—The Fast Action Western 
HESE magazines cater to a large pro- 
portion of adolescent readers and also to 

the older western fan who demands fast, 
dramatic action without too much sentiment. 
Usually a youthful hero is faced with a situ- 
ation where danger and death lurk at every 
turn; he knows that to accomplish his pur- 
pose there isn’t a chance in a hundred that 
he’ll come out alive, but never for an instant 
does he hesitate. His reckless courage, his 
native intelligence, his “do or die” spirit 
enable him to win against overwhelming 
odds. We may find him as a deputy sheriff 
single-handedly up an 
stronghold ; as a stagecoach guard prevent- 
ing the theft of the gold; in the role of the 
small rancher fighting the encroachment of 


mopping outlaw 


the big unscrupulous cattle combine ; as the 
cowpoke on the vengeance trail who realizes 
that the murderer of his “buddy” will un- 
doubtedly beat him to the draw; as the U. S. 
Marshall or Cattle Association 
double jeopardy from the local law: and the 
rustlers because he can’t reveal his identity ; 


“detective” in 














or even in the guise of the prisoner who has 
been “framed” and must escape to bring the 
real criminals to justice. 

Some of these magazines permit girl com- 
plication if it is kept very much in the back- 
ground and the masculine action problem 
predominates. We also find an occasional 
light-toned humorous yarn in these maga- 
zines. 

Here’s the individual lineup of the most 
important markets in this group—(All ad- 
dresses given below are New York, N. Y.) : 

Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue (R. 
Oliphant). Uses the fast-moving, dramatic action 
western, but plots are usually based upon a strong 
character conflict. Short stories 3-6000 ; novelettes, 
12--15,000. Here’s a brief summary of a couple of 
shorts in the issue before me that will give you an 
idea of the type used: 

“Plumb Ornery Younker,’ by Nelse An- 
derson features two cowboys who have 
always been rivals; everyone in Bluemist 
Basin expects they'll fight it out sooner or 
later with fists, knives or guns. A tough, 
mischievous ten-year-old kid openly con- 
trives to bring about a death-duel for the 
excitement of watching it. Failing, he runs 
off single-handedly to mop up a gang of 
dangerous outlaws in the badlands. One of 
the rivals sets out after the kid and gets 
himself trapped by the desperadoes. The 
other risks his own life to save that of the 
man he hates. When the gunsmoke has 
cleared they become fast friends and send 
that “plumb onery younker” home to his pa 
with a sore seat. Even though this yarn is 
leavened by touches of humor, it is basically 
an intensely dramatic character-conflict 
story. 

“Brand of Brotherhood,” by Victor Kauf- 
man features the hero who has promised his 
mother on her deathbed that he will watch 
over his younger brother. The kid gets in 
with a bad crowd and tries to frame the 
hero whom he’s grown to hate, with a hold- 
up murder in which the kid was himself 
partly involved. The hero self-sacrificially 
assumes the blame to save his prodigal 
brother, knowing that the kid has deliberate- 
ly “found” the hero’s spurs at scene of 
crime. A mild girl interest creeps in be- 
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cause the spurs were given him by his 
sweetheart, the sheriff’s daughter. Desper- 
ately our hero makes good his escape and 
in a six-shooter showdown brings the real 
killer to the dust. The kid is innocent of 
the actual crime, but not of the framing. 
Here’s how it winds up, which will also 
give you an idea of how far a mild girl in- 
terest may be employed for this market: 

The kid’s voice broke. “Lance! You 
give me another chance, an’ I’ll work like 
ooo tl help you...” 

“Shake on it,” Lance murmured. 

He felt Red’s fingers tighten on his; it 
was a Clasp that forged a new brand of 
brotherhood between them. And Nan Pow- 
er’s trembling hand closed over both of 
theirs. 


Thrilling Western, 22 West 48th Street (Leo 
Margulies). Uses action-packed, exciting short 
stories 1-6000 and novelettes 7-8000, with no 
woman interest. One lead novel per issue of 20,- 
000 words in which a very mild girl interest is 
permissible. For this market your story must get 
off to an extremely rapid start; they prefer the 
story which plunges into dramatic action instead 
of dialogue or explanation. 

Here are a few openings which will give you 
an idea of the pace: 

From the ledge far up on the mountain 

a grim-faced figure intently watched the 

trail below. A moment later he raised his 

Winchester as he spied a horseman on the 

trail. His finger squeezed the trigger. The 

rifle roared. 
Body jerking rigid in the kak, Jim Lake 
slithered his sweat-streaked bronc to a halt. 

In the trail just ahead lay a man, back 

turned, grey with wind-blown sand—dead. 


Popular Western, 22 West 48th Street (Leo 
Margulies). Same type of story as used by Thrill- 
ing Western, but uses all lengths from 1-10,000 
words and lead novelettes of 15,000. All these 
stories must be masculine fast-action yarns, but a 
very mild background romance element permissible. 

Texas Rangers, 22 West 48th Street (Leo 
Margulies). Buys only fast-action shorts from 4- 
6000 words which must feature law officer heroes. 
U. S. Marshalls, Deputies, Territorial Rangers, 
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Cattle Association detectives, are eligible 
characters. No girl interest. 

All Western, 149 Madison Avenue (West F. 
Petersen). Desires a colorful, dramatic western 
with strong emphasis on characterization; have a 
broad policy permitting a fair amount of woman 
interest provided the story is essentially a masculine 
action yarn. Shorts up to 5000 and novelettes 
10-15,000. Occasionally use a humorous short. 

Cowboy Stories, 79 7th Avenue (F. Orlin Tre- 
maine). Wants the rapidly paced cattle-country 
story with fairly strong emphasis on character. Mr. 
Tremaine is trying to break down the routine for- 
mulas and he will take the modern western fea- 
turing the airplane, automobile or similar angles 
if it’s an outstanding yarn. Uses the frontier west 
type story also, of course. Girl interest is optional, 
but the story should essentially be a masculine ac- 
tion type. Also uses quite a few humorous stories, 
some of them in the first person. 


etc., 


The other magazines previously mentioned 
in this group and also those listed below as 
alternative markets, almost invariably insist 
upon the third person story and they all 
want the “frontier west” atmosphere. 

Here is a list of the other markets open for 
fast-action westerns: 

Complete Western Book, R. K. O. 
Rockefeller Plaza (Martin Goodman). 
5000-7500 ; novelettes, 10-20,000. 

Quick Trigger Western, R. K. O. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Plaza (Martin Goodman). Novels and 
novelettes to 60,000. 

Western Novel and Short Stories, R. K. O. 
Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza (Martin Goodman). 
Novels and novelettes to 60,000. 

Western Action Novels, 145 Franklin Street 
(L. Silberkleit). Shorts, 2500-6000; novelettes, 
15-30,000 ; novels, 40-70,000. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel, 
461 8th Avenue (J. J. Butler). Only novelettes, 
15-25,000. 


Bldg., 
Shorts, 


Group 2—The Masculine Character 
Conflict Western 


HESE magazines cater to a more mature 

audience who prefer greater emphasis 
upon character conflict than rapid action. 
These stories give a more realistic and color- 
ful portrayal of the glamorous West; they 
feature significant rangeland and frontier 
struggles with an epic sweep; they create 
stronger drama and heroism because it 
springs from the character’s emotional con- 
flicts rather than a simple imperviousness to 
danger. The plot action of these stories usu- 
ally grows out of the characters instead of 
the characters being fitted to a situation, The 
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characters are flesh and blood human beings ; 
the most sympathetic ones frequently have 
their faults and the “villains” are not neces- 
sairly without a redeeming characteristic. In 
these magazines we also occasionally find a 
compromise with the conventional happy 
ending. 

Here’s the lineup on the markets in this 
group: 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue 
(Frank E. Blackwell). Desires stories of the real 
West written for an adult audience. Strong but 
convincing plots with well-developed characters ; 
girl interest is optional. They buy shorts up to 
5000 words; complete short novels of 25,000 and 
serials in 12,000-word installments, 36-65,000 
words. 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue (Malcolm 
Reiss). Uses a heavily dramatic type western 
where the basis for the action usually wells from 
character ; they aren’t afraid of a hard--boiled type 
of frontier yarn, nor even an occasional ending 
where the hero dies in a blaze of glory. Shorts, 
3-6000 ; novelettes, 10-15,000. Girl interest is op- 
tional. 

Ten Story Western, 205 East 42nd Street 
(Rogers Terrill). Uses dramatic masculine hu- 
man-interest western shorts to 6000; novelettes of 
9000. They like colorful, realistic characterization 
and writing. Girl interest optional. 

Ace High Western, 205 East 42nd Street 
(Rogers Terrill). Particularly likes the story of 
the pioneer west; heavy emphasis on atmosphere, 
character and realistic drama. Uses shorts to 
6000; novelettes 10-11,000; novels 17-18,000. 
Girl interest optional. 

Western Fiction Monthly, R. K. O. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Plaza (Martin Goodman). Uses the 
mature character-conflict western in shorts 3-7000 
and novelettes of 20,000. 


The “optional girl interest” mentioned in 
reference to all of the above markets means 
that a girl may have a fairly prominent part 
in the motivation and may help to compli- 
cate the plot, but the basic plot problem is 
other than romance. 

The following are the other markets open 
for the masculine character-conflict western : 
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Big Book Western, 205 E. 42nd Street (Rogers 
Terrill). Shorts, 5000; novelettes, 10-20,000; 
novels, 20-45,000. 

New Western, 


205 E. 42nd Street (Rogers 


Terrill). Short stories and novelettes to 30,000. 
Best Western Magazine, R. K. O. Bidg., 
Rockefeller Plaza (Martin Goodman). Same 


policy as Western Fiction Monthly. 

West, Garden City, N. Y. (Edmund Collier). 
Shorts to 6000; novelettes, 10-12,000; novels, 
30,000. 

Masked Rider Western, 220 West 42nd Street 
(Lincoln Hoffman). Shorts, 2-6000; novelettes, 
10-12,000. 

Greater Western Magazine, 220 West 42nd 
Street (Lincoln Hoffman). Shorts, 2-8000. 

Real Western, 165 Franklin Street (L. Sil- 
berkleit). Shorts, 2500-6000; novelettes, 10- 
12,000 ; novels, 45-60,000. 

Double Action Western, 165 Franklin Street 
(L. Silberkleit). Same policy as Real Western. 


Group 3—The Realistic Emotional 
Masculine Western 


HE key to the checkbooks of these maga- 
zines is complete sincerity, the creation 
of real red-blooded western characters who 
conquer the vicissitudes of their hard, 
dangerous, but glorious frontier West. You 
have to write these stories so that the reader 
will feel the blistering sun of the Mojave, so 
he’ll choke with the dust of a trailherd of 
whitefaces being hazed over the prairie, so 
he’ll smell the purple sage of the rolling, so 
that his eyes will blink at the glare of the 
great Salt Lake desert. These magazines 
feature a very similar type of story as those 
in “Group 2”, except that there is even more 
stress upon powerful emotional drama, and 
a greater element of romance. But some of 
these stories have a definite love problem 
tied up with the plot and others have no 
romance at all. With this group of western 
magazines however, you have the widest 
latitude in situations and can let yourself go 
in producing a sincere, worth-while story. 
Let us digress momentarily and consider 
the growing tendency among the more 
progressive editors to discard the old re- 
strictions and taboos which put the western 
story into such a rut until recently. It’s a 
wise editor who gives his readers a dose of 
realism and a tragedy occasionally. When 
the reader discovers that the hero doesn’t 
always survive and doesn’t always win the 
girl, the suspense of all the stories in the 


magazine is strengthened. The “happy end- 
ing” ones are better appreciated. 

You'll find quite a few stories in the bet- 
ter-class, mature-appeal western magazines 
these days which feature situations that 
would have been “taboo” several years ago. 
We sold one swell western yarn recently 
wherein the author tactfully but definitely 
made clear that both the heroine and the 
hero had been anything but pure and virtu- 
ous in their past. And stories wherein the 
hero rides with a sad heart into the sunset, 
having renounced the girl to the man she 
loves, even though the reader knows she 
should have chosen the hero, are not uncom- 
mon. 

To return to our marketing, the maga- 
zines in “Group 3” are as follows : 

Dime Western, 205 East 42nd Street (Rogers 
Terrill). Desires adult appeal westerns with vig- 
orous human plot situations and realistic charac- 
terization ; shorts, 2-6000; novelettes, 10-12,000, 
and novels, 17-18,000. To give you just an idea 
of the powerful drama they like, here’s the tragic 
“glory” ending used in one of their recent shorts: 

Then the pencil slid from Zeke Conroy’s 
fingers. A spasm of pain tightened his 
fingers about the paper. He smiled again 
as he looked over at Jim Cassiday, lying 
there, his eyes closed, sort of peaceful-like. 

“It’s better this way, Jimmy boy,” old 
Zeke whispered. “A lot better—for every- 
body.” 

They found them there, late that night, 
side by side, in front of two of the bandits 
they were supposed to have slain. And they 
buried them both, beside the graves of Dan 
Cassiday and Jim Cassiday’s mother—with 
honor. 





And here’s one of the rare, but intensely human 
situations, where the hero doesn’t marry the girl, 
in the closing paragraphs of another short in the 
same issue: 

Hurricane George Kinney considered. 
There were two roads open to him, one 
leading to Benita Train and a fat ranch, 

a settled life with the prettiest woman he 

had ever laid eyes on, but one who didn’t 
and never would really care for anybody 
except herself. 

The other was Lee Mallott, a real man, 
one that you could depend on as you trusted 
the sun to rise and set. Pretty women— 
you could find them everywhere ... but a 
man like Lee Mallott, you ran across only 
once in a lifetime. 

“Wait a minute,” said Hurricane George 
Kinney, “until I can get my horse. I’m 
goin’ to Mexico with yuh—partner.” 
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Star Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street 
(Rogers Terrill). Also uses emotionally dramatic, 
colorful stories of the old west with girl interest ; 
shorts to 6000; novelettes 10-15,000. 

Western Aces, 67 West 44th Street (Harry 
Widmer). Another monthly featuring the heavily 
emotional character yarn with a strong human ap- 
peal. Its novelettes must feature masculine lead 
characters and contain an element of romance. 
They use 15,000-word lead novelettes, secondary 
novelettes, 8-12,000; shorts to 6000. In shorts, 
girl interest optional, but preferred. 

Lariet Story Magazine, 461 8th Avenue (Mal- 
colm Reiss). Desires a rapidly paced character 
story with woman interest. Likes a hard-boiled, 
realistic yarn as well as strong emotional conflict 
motivating action. Shorts, 3---6000; novelettes, 
10-15,000. 


Group 4—The Masculine Action Romance 
Western 


HESE magazines principally use a rapid- 

paced dramatic western concerned with 
cattle-country situations, and in which a 
definite love interest motivates a good deal 
of action. They demand good character- 
ization and like strong emotional struggle. 
Their stories are however essentially action 
stories—from the man’s viewpoint, although 
you'll notice that several of the magazines 
mentioned below permit the girl’s viewpoint 
on occasion. Here’s the roundup of these 
books, all properly branded : 


Western Trails, 67 West 44th Street (Harry 
Widmer). Cowboy action stories featuring typical 
rangeland problems. No Indians and no automo- 
biles; the West of the sixgun and stagecoach, yes. 
Use lead novelettes of 15,000 words and short 
novelettes 8-10,000, in which a definite romance 
interest is required. In shorts which run to 6000, 
girl interest is optional. Man’s viewpoint. 

Thrilling Ranch, 22 West 48th Street (Leo 
Margulies). A fast moving action story is de- 
sired here. In their 20,000-word lead novelettes 
a good deal of romance must be present through- 
out the story, but it must be from the man’s view- 
point. In 8000 word secondary novelettes either 
man’s viewpoint or girl’s is permissible, which also 
applies to their shorts which run up to 6000 words. 
The majority of their fiction features the male lead 
character with the romance elements motivating, 
but subordinate to the plot action. Frontier set- 
tings. 

Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue (Fan- 
ny Ellsworth). Desires stories wherein the range- 
land problem conflict is uppermost, but all of their 
stories must have strong romance complications. 
They primarily feature the frontier west 
atmosphere, but it is here where you will see the 
cowgirl appearing at the local dance in silk and 
satin occasionally. They have no restrictions 





against the modern western, and frequently fea- 
ture a “dude ranch” or other modern situation. 
They'll use the western which is primarily a love 
story, and it doesn’t matter whether the story is 
from the girl’s or the man’s viewpoint. Shorts, 
4-6000; novelettes, 10-12,000, and novels, 25- 
30,000. 

In the following list are the other western 
books using the masculine action western 
romance, but for all of these you’ll be safest 
if you offer them only the frontier west type 
from the man’s viewpoint. They all use 
shorts without girl interest occasionally, but 
demand definite romance in novelette and 
novel lengths : 

Redseal Western, 67 West 44th Street (Fred 
Gardner). Novels, 40-60,000; occasional novel- 
ettes, 8-10,000 ; shorts to 6000. 

Golden West, 67 West 44th Street (Fred 
Gardner). Same policy as Redseal, except heavier 
stress on romance elements in novels. 

Sure Fire Western, 67 West 44th Street (Fred 
Gardner). Same policy as Redseal. 


Group 5—The Western Love Story 


HE type of story desired by this group 

can most adequately be described by 
quoting a paragraph from the editorial by 
Rogers Terrill which appeared in the June 
1936 issue of Rangeland Romances: (This 
magazine now is entitled Rangeland Love 
Stories) . 

“Over a year ago we started a new maga- 
zine with a new idea. We started a ro- 
mance magazine in which the hero and 
heroine fight side by side, live an adven- 
turous life together, experience hope and 
despair, defeat and success, and finally love 
together. We brought out a magazine that 
was true to life; that was about characters 
who really could have lived and done those 
things that the authors write about. Very 
carefully, from the start, we avoided the 
“story book” kind of thing. Because we 
know, and you who read Rangeland Ro- 
mances know with us, that the most grip- 
ping, most glamorous, most beautiful stories 
are those that come the closest to us—the 
stories that you and I could have lived, our- 
selves, had we happened to have the right 
opportunity.” 

The stories in this group of magazines are 
primarily love stories, although the range- 
land problem often plays a very strong part 
in the plot. The majority of them are from 
the girl’s viewpoint, and the most important 
thing is to make them emotional. But the 
type of emotion employed is decidedly diff- 
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erent from that in the “love pulps”. Here 
are a couple of scenes which will give you 
an idea of how these strong men and women 
of the West are expected to do their romanc- 
ing : 

(From a story in Rangeland Love Maga- 
zine): 

“You lie, Mace Stevens!” said Trixie 
without changing voice. ‘‘Lie like the very 
devil! For the truth is in your eyes. Look 
at me!” 

Her fingers caught his chin, twisted his 
face toward her own. With a hoarse oath 
Mace scooped her into his arms. “By God,” 
he gritted, “you’re mine! You'll do to ride 
the mountain with, from hell to breakfast, 
iS ot 

Locked in his arms, her own tight about 
his shoulders, Trixie Clifton found herself 
alternately laughing and crying. 

“You’re damned right I'll do!” she 
whispered against his lips. 


But here’s the lineup of the markets in this 
group and what they like, individually: 


Rangeland Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street 
(Rogers Terrill). The general calibre of the emo- 
tional love stories of the Old West which this 
Magazine uses has already been covered in the 
quotation from the editorial above. No modern 
or light “dude ranch” stuff is likely to sell here. 
Sincere dramatic western love stories with heavy 
characterization from the girl’s angle in shorts to 


5000, novelettes of 9000 and novels of 15,000. 


Western Romances, 149 Madison Avenue 
(West F. Petersen). Also likes the sincere, heavily 
emotional love story of the Old West from girl’s 
viewpoint—but they'll also frequently use a mas- 
culine angle story provided the love problem is 
an integral part of the plot. They also “experi- 
ment” with an occasional modern western love 
story. 


Romance Roundup, 67 West 44th Street (Fred 
Gardner). Confines itself to the frontier type 
romance, girl’s viewpoint, with emotional depth, 
sincerity and significance. No modern stories. 
Shorts to 6000; novelettes, 10-20,000. 

Romantic Range, 79 7th Avenue (F. Orlin Tre- 
maine). This monthly has a very different policy 
to the others in this grouping. It uses stories of 
both the old range as well as the modern western, 
with a goodly percentage of the “moderns.” Its 
stories have a light swing and are rapidly paced ; 
it features the melodramatic side by side with 
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the humorous. You may use automobiles, air- 
planes, the stagecoach or even a balky burro for 
the heroine’s moonlight escapade with her cowboy 
prince. You can indulge in poking fun at your 
characters in either the third person or the first 
person; you can be deadly serious or hilariously 
funny. Romantic Range uses shorts to 5500 and 
novelettes, 10-15,000. 


Thus endeth the lesson. You'll see, from 
the wide range of western types being fea- 
tured in the various magazines that you can 
be melodramatic, funny, romantic or even 
almost “literary”, as per your inclinations. 
So, pick your prospective markets as our 
western he-men pick their pizen, and write 
your western directly at them. Avoid the 
too obvious situations in plotting, but re- 
member that after seventy-five years there 
can’t be anything startlingly new in basic 
western situations. When the editors say 
“this is too old” they really mean you’ve 
been too obvious. Those new plot twists 
and situations every editor seeks so desper- 
ately, spring from character—which is- just 
a bit different in every individual born! 





HE same change that took place in the 

detective magazines may, possibly, take place 
in the western magazines. The cause will be the 
ubiquitous Culture Publications of 900 Market 
street, Wilmington, Del. This firm has invaded 
the western field with Spicy Western Stories fol- 
lowing the same format, and editorial policy of its 
Spicy Detective Stories, and Spicy Adventure 
Stories. 

The cover of Volume 1, Number 1, of Spicy 
Western Stories, shows a mostly nude blonde young 
woman roped to a madly dashing horse while 
the villain pursues with a horse whip (intended 
for the girl, not the horse). The magazine con- 
tains 10 stories, all of the same caliber as the 
cover indicates. Best other example is the girl 
getting branded by the villain, instead of the bad 
man or the steer. 

Stories run up to 4,000 words and are con- 
stantly on the move, jammed packed with action. 
The dance hall western beauty, the marshal’s 
daughter, the rancher’s daughter, the gambler’s 
pet beauty are the women involved. The stores 
are all frankly sexed up. If the new Spicy sells, 
the contamination wili spread into the hitherto un- 
touched western field. 
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N incident is a 
distinct piece of 
action. To lift a 

fork full of green peas 
to your mouth is one 
incident of many inci- 
dents which go _ to 
make up the entire 
process of eating a 
meal. Unless, of 


The Incident and the Story 


By GouvERNEUR Morris 





F editors used letters of rejection, 

instead of printed rejection slips, thou- 
sands of such letters would contain a 
sentence like this: “You have an incident 
here, not a story. The incident, while 
good in itself, isn’t enough to carry 3,000 
words. You have given us just the seed.” 
Gouverneur Morris, master story teller, 
explains here the difference between the 
incident and the full bodied story that 


ing, a leaf to match 
those which have not 
yet fallen from the 
vine on the house op- 
posite. And that leaf 
of course remains 
after all the others 
have fallen and _ it 
hangs on all through 
the winter and into 














course, you eat your 
peas with a knife. 


editors buy. 





the spring and so does 
the girl. Then as the 








How may an inci- 
dent be changed into a story? Here is one 
that is easily changed. 

“Oscar Nogood parked his Rolls Royce in 
front of the Poor House.” 

This incident, or distinct piece of action, 
in the life of Oscar Nogood, tells us his name 
and the fact that he owns a Rolls Royce, but 
if we add to the phrase the reason for his 
parking in front of the Poor House, we have 
a story, very short and very good. 

“Oscar Nogood parked his car in front of 
the Poor House where he was going to visit 
his mother.” 

This story is complete as it stands, but, by 
multiplying the incidents, it could be en- 
larged to a magazine size story or even into a 
novel. In the very short form it is one inci- 
dent with a twist. 


N artist once painted an ivy leaf on a 

brick wali. This in itself is an insignifi- 

cant incident, until you know the use to 
which a great writer put it. 

The artist’s sweetheart thinks herself 
dying. She lies in her bed, and as Autumn 
comes on watches the leaves fall from the 
great ivy vine on the house opposite. She has 
the morbid belief that when the last leaf 
goes, she too will go. And she tells her artist 
lover. And what does he do, the sly, clever, 
loving rogue, but paint, when she isn’t look- 
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vine begins to put out 
new leaves, the girl gains strength and gets 
well. It is a most beautiful satisfying story 
as O. Henry tells it. 

De Maupassant in a pleasant mood might 
have told it in the O. Henry way, or he 
might have made an unpleasant ending. In 
another ending I see a rival girl, who, learn- 
ing the facts of the case, goes by night and 
erases the painted leaf from the wall. So 
that the heroine on waking thinks that it has 
fallen and hurriedly dies, and the rival girl, 
of course, marries the hero. And makes him 
a good wife. 


T is great fun and practice to take any inci- 
dent that comes into your head and try to 
build a story around it. You can’t use all the 
results, worse luck, but you can use some of 
them. 

But incidents in themselves are not neces- 
sarily casual and hum-drum. If you choose a 
hum-drum incident to build into a story, my 
long experience tells me that its probable 
position is somewhere near the beginning of 
that story. It is easier to build up from th 
hum-drum to something really salient and 
arresting. In a well-made story the steady 
growth of the reader’s interest is best pro- 
moted, perhaps, by a steady growth in inter- 
est of the succession of incidents by which 
the story is told. But sometimes the interest 
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of an incident depends upon its position with 
relation to the other incidents rather than on 
its own inherent quality. 

A hairy caterpillar crawls across a path. 
This in itself is a hum-drum incident. But 
read the O. Henry story in which it is the 
last incident of all and you will agree that it 
is shattering. 

I am not giving you the name of the O. 
Henry stories to which I have referred. This 
is deliberately done in the hope that you will 
read O. Henry stories until you come across 
them. and in common 
with all 
Henry has a definite reason for every inci- 
dent in his stories, every phrase, and almost 
every Read _his 
reasons, and work to find equally good rea- 


Roundly speaking, 


first-class short story writing, O. 


word. work, discover his 
sons for the details of your own compositions. 

In this rented house there is a set of books 
entitled “The World’s 100 Best Short 
Stories.” They are not my choice of the 100 
best, or yours, but they were chosen by men 
competent at least to know when a story is a 
story and when it isn’t. In the volume sub- 
titled humor is a piece by Wil Rogers. If it’s 
a story, I'll eat my hat. But the editors who 
chose it must have thought that it was a story 
or they would not have smacked it into the 
midst of their 100 best bets. So who am I 
to be setting myself up as an instructor in 
such matters? If Rogers’ “Spring Is Here 
With Poems and Bathtubs” is a story, then I 
am ashamed to say that after forty years of 
trying to write them I don’t know what a 
story is. 

But let me first say that if from the “/00 
Best” I were to throw out the ones I liked 
less than others until at the last I had re- 
maining only the one that I liked best of all, 
it might well be “Spring Is Here With Poems 
and Bathtubs.” 

It isn’t a serious essay or article because it 
is almost all delightful lies and exaggerations. 
These, however, have a well-calculated accu- 
mulative effect, which gives us an effect of 
construction and direction, and the whole is 
better than any of its parts, which is as it 
should be. 

One of the most profound men of his gen- 
eration, this story is perhaps Will Rogers’ 
most profound utterance. the 
opening : 


Here is 








“Well, there has been quite a bit happened 
since I last conversed with you. Spring is 
coming; I can tell by the poetry and the 
Real Estate ads.” 

Thereafter he rambles along for 1,800 to 
2,000 words, at first about poetry, then real 
estate advertisements, homes in exclusive dis- 
tricts, then homes master bed- 
rooms and who occupies them and gradually 
works into the subject of baths, bathrooms 
and bathtubs. He rambles forward, sidewise 
and backward, with plenty of wisecracking 
and _ observation, 


themselves, 


and humorous comment 
and there’s no hero or heroine, and no situa- 
tion, and no incidents proper (there are ref- 
and still we have the 
feeling that he is getting somewhere. He is. 
Here are the last paragraphs, which turn a 
rambling, sweet-tempered, wise, nonsensical 
palaver into a story: 

“T tell you if Baths keep on multiplying in 
the Modern Home as they have lately, it 
won’t be five years till a Bath Tub will be as 
necessary in a home as a cocktail shaker. 


erences to incidents 


“If two members of the same household 
have to use the same Bath, it is referred to 
now as a Community Tub. 

“Statistics have proven that there are 25 
Bath Tubs sold to every Bible. 

“And fifty to every Dictionary, and 380 to 
every Encyclopedia. 

“Proving that while we may be neglecting 
the Interior, we are looking after the Ex- 
terior. 

“If the Father of our Country, George 
Washington, was Tutankhamened tomorrow, 
and, after being aroused from the Tomb, 
was told that the American People today 
spend two billion dollars yearly on Bathing 
Material, he would say, ‘WHAT GOT ’EM 
SO DIRTY?’” 

And you suddenly perceive after you have 
recovered from that blow between the eyes 
that he has told you the story of the Amer- 
ican people. He has told you by inference 
the story of a people who invented the 
steamship, the cotton gin, the incandescent 
light, the telegraph, the telephone, the flying 
machine ; who invented plumbing, mass pro- 
duction and mass swindling; who made a 
fetish of self-glorification and outer cleanli- 
ness and in the process, what, oh what in the 


name of God, “GOT ’EM SO DIRTY?” 


































Turning his back on the regulation ways 
of telling stories, Will Rogers, his tongue in 
his cheek, and working mostly with the 
reader’s powers of inference, tells a tremen- 
dous story. 

And his great heart was not aching for one 
hero and heroine as he told it, but for a hun- 
dred and twenty millions. 


HAVE been asked to write about the inci- 

dent and the story, and the difference be- 
tween the one and the other. And when I 
tackled the subject I thought, in my foolish 
offhand way, that when it came to defining 
a story I could do it to the Queen’s taste. I 
can’t. Has anybody ever made a definition 
of a story that really means anything? If so, 
I have never come across it. 

An incident is a distinct piece of action. It 
is not a story in itself. Any incident can be 
used as the base for great fiction. A peasant, 
for instance, picks up a piece of string. Read 
that one in the works of De Maupassant. A 
schoolmaster dismisses his school. Read that 
one in the works of Daudet. 

Some years ago, being a child of the elec- 
trical age, I thought it behooved me to learn 
something about electricity. So the man in 
the bookstore showed me the latest and most 
compendious work on the subject, and I took 
it in my hands and had a look at it. There 
must have been a thousand pages between 
the covers and the price was seventeen dol- 
lars. I didn’t buy the book. It had two 
things the matter with it: too many pages 
and too many dollars. So I forewent the big 
mystery, and because it is not nice to trouble 
a man in a bookshop for nothing, I bought 
a lesser mystery which had the advantage of 
a bloody murder on the very first page. Now 
have I told you a story? No. I have told 
you an anecdote with very little point—if 
any. Can you turn it into a story? Of course 
you can. Here’s my version. 

Instead of not buying the big book on 
electricity the hero buys it, takes it home, 
and with all his power of concentration at- 
tempts to master its contents. In the process, 
and for want of the seventeen dollars, he 
almost starves to death. At last, haggard, 
cadaverous, the pain of fever in his eyes, the 
wolves of hunger gnawing at his vitals, he 
comes to the last page, to the last paragraph, 
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to the last line. He reads it twice, the second 
time because he believes that at the first 
reading his eyes must have lied to him. But 
they hadn’t, and for the second time he 
reads : 

“So what, after all, do we know about 
electricity?” 

And my version is a story, even if it isn’t a 
good one. 

A story is a narration concerning beings 
or things or both which leads to a surprising 
but logical conclusion. 

If that definition doesn’t cover all stories 
(and it doesn’t) it covers a lot of them, some 
of the very great ones, and it is the best that 
I am able to give you. 

My favorite dog story is “The Bar Sin- 
ister” by Richard Harding Davis. The sur- 
prise at the end is one of the happiest 
thoughts that ever leaped like bright sparks 
from the brain of that happy-thinker. The 
hero of the story, a pit-bull named “The 
Kid,” after wresting the championship from 
his own father in Madison Square Garden, 
discovers his long-lost mother hurt and half 
starved. He refuses to go to his beautiful 
Long Island home without her, and so the 
pretty, kind-hearted girl who owns him, hu- 
mors him, and the poor old mother goes 
home with them. Here there are beautiful 
lawns and gardens and trees, and stables 
with nice smells of straw and horses, and the 
old mother is nursed, and cared for, and fed 
and loved. And this makes “The Kid” so 
happy that all of a sudden he says to his 
mother (I shall have to quote from mem- 
ory) : 

“I think we ought to call this the Happy 
Hunting Ground, because nobody hunts us 
and there’s nothing to hunt.” 

When I first came upon that, the tears 
literally spat from my eyes. If you like to 
have the tears jerked from you read also in 
this connection, and by the same author, 
“The Consul.” In this story, it is.not a dog 
who dehydrates you, but a cannon. 

Any entertaining narration leading to a 
surprising but logical (when you come to 
think back over it) conclusion is a story. If, 
however, the entertainment is not progres- 
sively more and more entertaining it will not 
be a well-told story. The stories I like most 
give me a feeling of motion forward and up- 
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ward. How is this effect produced? The more 
clear-cut your goal, the easier to aim at it. 
Probably to some lucky writer a story now 
and then comes to mind complete in all the 
essentials, and has only to be written. 

This happened to me once. But I take no 
credit because I was asleep at the time. I 
once dreamed a very complete short story. 
I wrote it just as I dreamed it, but my editor 
would not print it, because the world war 
had started, and Americans of German ex- 
traction were horribly touchy. They thought 
the Kaiser, with his pointed moustaches 
turned up parallel with his nose, was a hero, 
almost a god. They think differently now. 
So I may as well tell the story. 

The war started in 1919. Early in 1915 I 
made arrangements to go to France as a cor- 
respondent. At that time there was fighting 
in the Argonne Forest and I was reading all 
the war news that was to be had for love or 
money, and it was natural that this should 
lead to a dream about the war. 

I dreamed that the war was over and that 
I was a ranger in the Argonne Forest. 
(Curiously enough, when I actually got to 
see that Forest it looked enough like the 
forest of the dream to give me a start.) I 
was one of five rangers who had met to- 
gether to eat a lunch of bread and cheese 
and red wine in the open. We were on a rise 
of ground and in one direction the war- 
scarred forest was comparatively open and 
we could see a long way. Into this line of 
vision there faltered presently an old bent 
man with a long drooping moustache. He 
held together the mouth of a little coarse 
cloth sack with his left hand. In his right 
was a crude walking stick with which he 
probed at the debris of war with which the 
forest floor was here thinly and there thickly 
sprinkled : bones, boots, a dead tank, shrap- 
nel casings, broken rifles, pieces of cannon 
and so forth. Somehow, I cannot account 
for it, the appearance of this man struck a 
cold chill into us and took our appetites 
away. And with a common impulse we 
moved down the slope toward him. Intent 
upon his business, whatever that might be, 
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he did not see us or hear us. As we drew 
near he unearthed a half-buried skull. Put- 
ting down the sack and the stick, he took up 
the skull in his hands and looked into the 
mouth. Presently, his face very bitter, he 
spat into the mouth and threw down the 
skull and stamped on it and kicked it. 

Rage filled us and horror. But without a 
word or a show of either we arrested him. 

One of us dipped his hands into the sack 
and brought out a handful of teeth with 
gold fillings in them. 

Before the sickening horror of this discov- 
ery rage left us. I remember that I myself 
felt very cold and shivery and shaken. 

We stared at our prisoner, and he just 
stood and looked at nothing. Then one of 
us, sharper eyed and more observant than 
the rest, stepped suddenly forward, gripped 
the prisoner’s long moustache in his two 
hands and turned them sharply upward 
until they were at a right angle with his 
mouth. It was the Kaiser. 

My own screams of surprise and fright 
waked me. But the dream, unlike most 
dreams, stuck. And twenty-one years later it 
still sticks. 

To my mind that is the skeleton of a first- 
class story. But it has one drawback: it is 
dated. It hinges upon a particular mous- 
tache which my generation was not less 
familiar than the Statue of Liberty, and 
stood for precisely the opposite theories. But 
to present and future generations that mous- 
tache which to my generation was not less 
plained and planted that the effect of the 
sudden upturning might be given away. For 
my generation it would have been enough 
to say that one of us suddenly turned the 
ends of the moustache bolt upright. It would 
not have been necessary to add “It was the 
Kaiser.” 

In correct English that tag line should of 
course read “He was the Kaiser.” But when 
you are writing about a man who saw mil- 
lions of his heroic countrymen die for him, 
and then fled sooner than die himself, it is 
plenty good enough, and, as Ambrose Bierce 
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might have said, “So is hanging.’ 
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VERY great editor, it is said, is a bit 
psychic. He knows which way the 
wind is going to blow. 

The smart writer also is an ear-to-the- 
ground expert. He makes it his business to 
learn what the majority of people are think- 
ing and doing; and his stories deliberately 
reflect their mood. 

During the past five years the American 
reading public particularly that large section 
of it which supports the big circulation mag- 
azines, had followed the tinseled heroine 
through trivial situations in fabulous settings. 
Editors cried for more and more glamour. It 
was the great escape pattern of the depres- 
sion. Editors preferred that type of story be- 
cause it met with the approval of the great- 
est number of people at that particular time. 

It has always been so. The successful 
writer caters to a specific need in his read- 
ers under the guise of entertainment. It may 
merely be distraction that is demanded, as 
was the case during the depression; it may 
be a fictional confirmation of the typical 
success story as in the Twenties; or a mess- 
age of newly found courage such as readers 
want now. 

Magazine fiction though a reflection of 
our life rarely, if ever, shows a true picture. 
It must be tinted with glamour, sharpened 
with drama or coated with sentimentality 
and made to fit the credoes* and sympathies 
of the majority of the reading public. 

What reception do you suppose the follow- 


sentiment and superstitions of a people Psychologists 
list as credos such beliefs as: Parents per se deserve 
the respect of their children; Everybody over 21 
regardless of sex, mental status, education of health 
is entitled to an equal expression of political 
opinion through ballot ; Fidelity to one man or one 
woman is a natural, normal situation; Men are 
created equal; Industry takes care of its own; 
People go into politics for love of country ; A con- 
tinued rise in material possessions is necessary for 
happiness; Individual nationalistic nations can 
legislate to prevent war; All writers are a little 


nuts, 
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ing story would receive in an editorial office 
today? 

The scene is a graveyard. The time, mid- 
night in August 1880. The characters: a 
young man, a girl, a French priest, a sailor 
from Cape Cod and a small child, all of 
whom have been dead and in the graveyard 
for sevently years or more. 

Though the young man and the girl have 
occupied nearby plots (cemetery, not liter- 
ary) all those years, they are meeting for 
the first time on a nocturnal stroll. Recogni- 
tion! In life, they were lovers but separated. 
After this reunion, they realize they can no 
longer be lovers but they can marry. The 
spectre priest performs the ceremony and— 

“as the young man folded the girl to his breast, 
the child laid an open lily on her down dropped 
es 

Restitution after three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, but restitution nevertheless. But this 
story was written and published in the age of 
restitution. It is “The Soul of Rose Déde” 
by M. E. M. Davis, and it appeared in 
Harper’s of July, 1892. 

It was a period of souls, a solemn forgive- 
ness after heavy penance, of separation of 
lovers through vague misunderstandings, 
with still a trace of the girl who languishes 
to death for love. The story was beautifully 
written, but what magazine editor would 
buy it today? The writing still is excellent 
but the mood belongs to 1892. The author 
was faithfully reflecting the thought of this 
period. 

That reflection of thought and time is al- 
ways present. As evidence, let us take a 
swift look down the past forty-odd years in 
fiction trends. 

In the 90’s, there was a dominant Yankee 
influence in stories, with the remembrance 
that Boston was the cultural centre of the 
country (if not of the universe). Irish and 
Italian dialect stories and “sketches” sprang 
from the heavy emigration from those two 
countries during the final qquarter of the 
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century. Death was present even in light fic- 
tion because it was fearfully present in every- 
day life. Typhoid, diptheria, tuberculosis and 
smallpox took constant heavy toll of the 
young. There was consolation to the surviv- 
ors in the drama of death. 

The United States was a church-going 
country, the home was its most important 
institution and when a Commandment was 
broken, the crash could be heard for miles. 
Stories of a moral and with a solid, almost 
sturdy simplicity supported the faith of the 
people. 

Gradually fiction went upstage, began to 
get more frivolous. With the early 1900's 
came a definite trend toward glamour; gay, 
amusing and a little arch. Richard Harding 
Davis and Anthony Hope were the twin 
leaders. Disease moved from the benevo- 
lence of God to partial control by science. 
As a people we began to look away from 
death and edge off from formal religion. 

The feminine rebullion followed when the 
Twentieth Century was in its experimental 
teens. The right of a girl to pick her hus- 
band, her job and even a home of her own, 
furnished watchful magazine editors with 
material for a decade. 

In a nation, war-victorious and smug, the 
flippant, bob-haired, knee-skirted heroine 
flaunted her new freedom. Sharing the spot- 
light with her was a deluge of after-war 
“ghost” stories, tales of the super-natural 
that carried a hinting, a hunting for life after 
death, for reassurance after war. Religion 
played little part in it. No longer was there 
the restitution nor the implicit faith of M. 
E. M. Davis, though souls occasionally met 
and talked in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Then came the incredible Twenties — 
which Westbrook Pegler calls the Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense—when the people had 
so much money they didn’t need souls. The 
free woman had arrived with a whoop. Her 
brilliant deeds in Wall Street, real estate and 
advertising—incidentally in love—were set 
forth in the Post, the Home Companion, and 
the rest of the up-and-coming magazines. 


All of these stories were fictional overtones, 
high notes caught from the full symphony of 
what was actually happening. War on dis- 
ease ; the feminine social and political revo- 





lution; the World War; the Machine Age; 
the last frontier that had driven Americans 
into mad industrial gambling. These things 
had happened. Life and thought in America 
was made over in twenty years. The maga- 
zine stories reflected the stitches. 

But under that embroidery another deeper, 
more subtle change had taken place. America 
proved her youth by being disillusioned. 
The old order had changed—certain old 
standards had been proven false—therefore 
nothing was any good. Americans lost their 
faith not only in formal religion and in the 
integrity of government, but in each other— 
and in themselves. 

Then came the debacle. We talk of the 
hypocrisy of the Victorian era, but no people 
ever turned their backs more completely on 
reality than did the Americans, as reflected 
inexorably in their choice of light reading. 
One night they practically left the country 
to the dogs. They refused to face their own 
plight. Escape fiction hit a new high. You 
could scarcely find a heroine with less than 
a million dollars, and never was one of the 
darlings at home. She was in Egypt, Hono- 
lulu or the Riviera and the reading public 
was with her—in print. 

Bread line cued through Times Square; 
thousands of boys and girls, homeless, 
tramped the country ; fortunes wrecked, and 
families disrupted—but stories of the depres- 
sion were barred. Editors wanted tales of 
escape rather than hope, glorious, glamorous 
episodes in the lives of people unreal as 
Cinderella and Prince Charming. Not be- 
cause the editors thought these were ideal 
stories but because they met the public de- 
mand. 


URING those years, while the mass of 
readers represented by the popular peri- 
odicals kept their eyes turned away from 
reality and glued to a lighter, brighter pic- 
ture, a new note was being experimentally 
sounded in novels. Among the first of these 
was Douglass’ “Magnificent Obsession”. It 
was not heralded by reviewers with any fan- 
fare, but it gradually crawled into the best 
seller class and remained there. 
It was not a great novel in point of writing 
or plot, and it carried a message at least two 
thousand years old: if you give, you will re- 
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ceive ; all happiness, material and spiritual, 
comes really from within. Almost every 
great spiritual revival in the history of the 
world has been founded on some variation 
of this same theory. But this latest reinterpre- 
tation of the philosophy of spiritual self 
sufficiency was not brought up by a new 
prophet it was—introduced by the popular 
writers. 

Slowly confidence returned and like people 
in a land from which a plague has receded, 
America dared to look homeward. 

People looked homeward timidly, wonder- 
ing if there was more to life than a Wall 
Street coup, Hollywood plumbing, super de 
luxe cabinet radios, and all the rest of the 
luxury gadgets “essential” to happiness. The 
bright, gold clouds of the Twenties and the 
black storm clouds of the early Thirties were 
gone. Now the people had a new view of the 
landscape, but they needed signposts in this 
strange land. They wanted to hear and to 
read a reassuring message. 

It was then the forward-thinking writers 
gave them what they wanted and brought 
to America a religious revival without a 
leader; a revival that is only beginning to 
rise in the consciousness of the public. It is, 
actually, a return to faith without necessarily 
a return too church or to a formal religion. 
It is th old, old version of the Golden rule: 
“Do unto others ” with new force and 
meaning. In order to make it work, a man 
must practice it. Prayers and ceremonies are 
not needed. Personal faith and good works 
alone count. It was a method by which the 
individual could work to save themselves. 
And in politics it showed up in the difference 
between the Social Security Bill and the Yel- 
low Dog contract. 

“Strange Glory,” a novel by L. H. Myers, 
dealt with one phase of it, and “Not Too 
Narrow, Not Too Deep,’ by Richard Sale, 
with another. This latter book, which was 
published in the spring, has been chosen the 
British “Book of the Month” which implies 
that this consciousness is not exclusively 
American. 


For two years or more, this trend of 
thought has been growing stronger and more 
evident in novels. It is a question if some of 
the tremendous success of “Anthony Ad- 
verse” cannot be attributed to this faith im- 
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pulse. One cannot miss Anthony’s faith in 
a power beyond himself; a light, as he ex- 
pressed it, with which he was one. 


As a perfect combination of the theme of 
courage with spiritual influence, there is 
Lenora Mattingly Weber’s “Sarah in 
Shadow” in the Ladies Home Journal for 
August. It is the story of a young expectant 
mother, who with two small children and an 
elderly aunt, undertakes the rigorous drive 
across the American desert in an old ram 
shackle car to join her husband at the Coast. 

Aunt Evelyn, who accompanies the coura- 
geous Margie, and acts as midwife in a shack 
on the road, has been struggling to write a 
novel based on the diary of her pioneer 
ancestress, Sarah Snowden. But she never 
could bring Sarah to life, so that her unfin- 
ished novel is one of the family disappoint- 
ments. 

As the elderly spinster sleeps in the desert, 
cradling in her arms the new-born baby, we 
read : 

Aunt Evelyn felt peace and strength and the 
closeness of the stars—even as had the visitor in 
Arabia. 

No security of a great fortune suddenly 
found, but strength in the midst of trial! 
The keen writer notes that this inspiration or 
whatever you wish to call it is not in itself 
the solution to problems, the gold at the end 
of the rainbow, the fairy godmother—it is 
but the revival of will and courage to solve 
problems. It is a turning away from the 
expectation of miracles to the willingness of 
work out day to day problems. 

Personal courage, spiritual courage sup- 
ported by faith ; that is the new message. But 
it is a caurage in facing social complexities 
as well as trials of physical endurance. 


HE marriage problem in the light of this 

new gallantry is splendidly interpreted 
by Mary Hastings Bradley in September 
Ladies’ Home Journal, under the title, “Nor 
All Your Tears.” 

It is the most simple, honest story of mar- 
riage that the women’s magazines have seen 
in many a day. The situation might arise 
with any husband who philanders. Undoubt- 
edly only happy accidents prevent it from 
occuring more often. Caught with his love- 
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of-a-moment, the husband calls upon his 
wife to see him through. 

Does she refuse to forgive him and move 
to her own quarters as she would have in 
1900? Does she threaten Reno or look for 
a retaliating flirtation as she might have 
done in the country club era of 1929? 

The heroine realizes that not all her tears 
could make their marriage quite the same 
again; but there are the chiidrer:. her home 
and the man she loves, to be considered. She 
forgives graciously, casually, with a last line 
that has a catch-in-the-throat brightness 
about it. It is a story of the new courage 
and the new honesty told with those quali- 
ties. 

Two wrongs never made a right, but 
merely a mess. There is a new kind of tol- 
erance in this philosophy, not the wink-the- 
other-eye sort, nor a_ superior-than-thou 
smugness, but an honest give and take. 

This tremendous revival is taking place 
in all walks of American life and in every 
phase of American writing, from the quality 
magazines to the love pulps. (Sweetheart 
Magazine for September inaugurated a de- 
partment which teaches a “charm” philos- 
sophy built on this same principle.) 


LL this is going on about you. As a 
writer, how much can you apply to your 
own work? 

First, you must be familiar with philoso- 
phies from which people are drawing hope 
and tolerance. Read the nonfiction books on 
this subject. See what messages they convey 
to an economically insecure people. 

For example, Mary Pickford’s book, “Why 
Not Try God?” has been on the best seller 
list for two years. Not because Miss Pickford 
was a leading motion picture actress but be- 
cause she offered a simple translation of this 
philosophy of courage and serenity, a per- 
sonal unity in light, harmony with the 
cosmos. 

Dorthea Brande’s “Awake and Live” an- 
other best seller of the courage formula 
filled reflects by its popularity the tremen- 
dous human need for a way to success and 
security. 





Dr. Henry C. Linke’s “Return to Religion” 
is a psychologist’s fine analysis of the situa- 
tion. In a talk with the writer on this sub- 
ject of religious trends, Dr. Linke made sev- 
eral valuable points. The problem of one, 
he said, was the problem of many. We 
Americans are a “spoiled” nation. Parents 
indulge their children, and in turn, adults 
expect to be indulged and spoiled by their 
superiors, their government and even God. 

We are learning to look inward, discover- 
ing that we had a standard of living rather 
than a standard of character. We can’t ex- 
pect to have health, wealth nor happiness 
without character. The growth of knowledge 
and character does not make for discontent 
but for a deeper and truer appreciation of 
simple things—and finally happiness. The 
abundant life is not a financial standard 
but the standard of ethics; not the winning 
of a sweepstake prize but the reward of faith 
and good works. 

This new approach to fiction requires 
more than the learning of a new method of 
characterization or a new technique. It is a 
new angle of thought and must begin with 
the writer himself. He must think out his 
problems and the problems of his characters 
according to his philosophy of the new cour- 
age. His writing technique must be honest, 
hopeful, and tolerant. 

If your stories would ring true, if they 
would carry a real note of courage, you must 
first face life for yourself. Even the most ob- 
vious of spellbinders hypnotize themse!ves on 
the truth of their harangue. But this is not a 
spellbinding trick. It is not a Pollyanna mess- 
age of sweetness and light, nor the golden 
glow of a Cinderella formula. It is an old, 
ever new story of faith that one must under- 
stand in order to preach. 

It can be applied to any standard of living, 
in any American setting. There are as many 
variations as there are individual ideals of 
happiness. The realization of one man’s 
dream of a decent wage may require more 
courage and reveal more drama than another 
man’s achievement of a vast fortune. 

We are daring to look about us, to realize 
that little happiness are important—and to 
tell about it. 
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A new monthly department reviewing books of particular interest to novelists. (We 
will pay a prize of $5 for the best title for this department. All entries must be 
received by November 15th. None returned.) 














MIGHT as well say it right in the first 
| paragraph. To use the editorial “we” in 

a review column is basically wrong. A 
book review, it seems to me—not us—is a 
very personal matter. You like a book or 
you don’t, and I don’t see why anybody else 
should be dragged in. 


THREE WORLDS 


By Cart Van DorEN 
Harper & Bros.—$3.00 


No one can read “Three Worlds’ without 
coming to the conclusion that success in the 
literary world comes largely from the simple 
virtues such as work, honesty and intellec- 
tual integrity. I am certain that Carl Van 
Doren would be the first person to deny 
that he and virtue had anything very much 
in common. But if there ever was a book 
for those who are interested in writing, that 


book is “Three Worlds.” 


Carl Van Doren has just turned fifty. Im- 
agine a man who had a happy childhood, 
who loved his home, loved his parents, loved 
his brothers. Such strange confessions do 
not appear in today’s books. 


Imagine a man who is himself one of the 
focal centers of literature listing the people 
with whom he has no personal acquaint- 
ance. That’s ridiculous. Everyone knows 
everyone else in that small circle. But for the 
most part I enjoyed “Three Worlds,” and I 
think you will too, not for the stories of the 
big whigs, but for the simple things—life in 
a little Illinois village, his devotion to his 
father, his magnificent rage at the hospital 
where his daughter was taken after an ac- 
cident, the pages about Elinor Wylie( that, 
of course, is big whiging). But in those 
pages she is so much more important as a 
person than as an author that you com- 
pletely forget that she has written some of 
the most beautiful prose and poetry that 
America has ever produced. If you would 


have the full flavor of the book I would like 
to quote only one idea: 
“Whatever she (Elinor Wylie) told 
me as a secret I kept to myself until I 
heard the same thing from three other 
people to whom she had told it.” 

And don’t think that he deals with, and 
knows, only the highbrows. He walked into 
my office one day—he had an office down 
the hall—he leaned against the door post 
and said: 

“Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

a 

I looked up puzzled. Each “yes” had a 
distinctly different intonation. “Well Ra 
I asked. “I am quoting Wodehouse,” he re- 
plied. I confessed that I had never read a 
word of Wodehouse. Without a word he dis- 
apppeared. Five minutes later his secretary 
came in carrying an armful of Wodehouse 
books. “Mr. Van Doren,” she said, “says 
that you must speak to him again when you 
have read these.” 


CRADLE OF LIFE 
By Louts ADAMIC 
Harper & Bros.—$2.50 
Louis Adamic has written a novel. He 
has written a novel about himself, not liter- 
ally perhaps, but certainly _ spiritually. 
Adamic came to this country as a poor boy, 
worked as a manual laborer, as a soldier, 
learned the language and finally became a 
genuine and honest literary success. Then the 
Guggenheim Foundation sent him abroad 
for a year and he went back to Jogoslavia. 
(“The WNative’s Return”). In America 
Adamic had become an American. He had 
met with much success and then he went 
back and he went native—sentimentally, in- 
tellectually, passionately Slavic. This you 
feel throughout “Cradle of Life.” It is beau- 
tifully written. It is the story of Rudolph— 
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a fachook, an illegitimate child who is sent 
away to the peasants to be nursed, cared for 
or disposed of. Rudolph grows up and is 
taken back by his own people. He lives in a 
castle. He has servants, tutors. Poverty is a 
thing of the past when the great crisis of his 
life comes. He turns instinctively to the 
peasants, those whom he understands best. 

“Cradle of Life” is not a novel in the true 
sense of the word. It is a combination of the 
story of a people and the mood of a man. 
Mr. Adamic is a combination of poet, novel- 
ist and propagandist. His propaganda—is a 
simple one: Let there be enough beauty to 
go around! 


LADIES OF THE PRESS 


By Isuset Ross 
New York: Harper @ Brothers—$3.00 


I am a pushover for any books about news- 
papers or newspaper people. I am a push- 
over for anything Ishbel Ross reports on. 
And finally, I am a pushover for Stanley 
Walker’s recommendations. From this you 
may gather that I started off to like 
“Ladies of the Press.” I wasn’t disappointed. 

It’s the story of women who have covered 
news from Nellie Bly down to Dorothy 
Thompson. Nellie Bly was the girl who went 
around the world in seventy-nine days for 
the old World. 

If you want to know how to be a woman 
reporter, if you want to know what your 
chances are, if you want to know the work 
you are going to do, you will enjoy “Ladies 
of the Press’. If you are interested in the 
news behind the news you will be interested 
in the book. Miss Ross has combined gossip, 
anecdote, fact and legend in what is really 
a monumental piece of work. Besides that 
Miss Ross has written a paragraph or two 
about all the great women in the press to- 
day. That part is not exciting; but it is 
fine reporting. 

Women are not all underlings in news- 
papers. In the Herald Tribune, for example, 
the business manager is a woman, so is the 
editor of the Sunday Magazine, the Book Re- 
view section and, of course, the regular 
women’s features. Miss Ross was one of the 
star reporters of the city room before sh« 
resigned. 

I remember Dorothy Thompson telling 
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me some of her difficulties in crashing into 
the newspaper field. She is always asked 
what is the story behind women in the news- 
paper business—don’t they use their sex ap- 
peal in getting stories. “Well,” said Dorothy 
Thompson, “they use everything. But in this 
sex appeal stuff, what would a girl’s chances 
be against a man if she had to get a story 
from the Queen of Roumania? Now about 
this leg work business! Look at Walter 
Duranty ; he has the largest country in the 
world to cover and he has only one leg to 
cover it with.” 

When you read “Ladies of the Press,” I 
believe you will be a little bit jealous of 
them. They are in the middle of excitement. 
They cover murder stories, divorce, political 
and financial news—everything. They come 
in at eight-thirty to dinner when they are 
invited for seven, or they don’t show up at 
all. They have no privacy, no life of their 
own, but don’t pity them. They love it. 


A 


WAS COLLEGE WORTHWHILE? 
By Joun R. Tunis 
Harcourt Brace @ Co.—$2.00 


WAS COLLEGE WORTHWHILE? is 
the final proof for any ambitious writer that 
any material can be interesting—from the 
telephone book on up. Mr. Tunis has taken 
the statistics of his own class at Harvard 
twenty-five years out of college and seen 
vhat has happened to that class. 

Would you like to know what the chances 
of a collegeman are? Is it going to add to 
your happiness? Is it going to help you 
make money? If you have had that college 
education, in what ways are you different 
from the average college man? This book is, 
to my mind, the glorification of statistics. It 
is unbelievably exciting reading. It is con- 
troversial, of course. The Harvard Class of 
1911 did not like it. The Princeton Class of 
1911, on the other hand, thought it was 
such interesting material that they invited 
Tunis to their own twenty-fifth reunion. 
And then in the middle of a nice factual 
book you will find a short story dealing with 
a fictitious classmate of Tunis’ called “Suc- 
cess Story” which has all the terrific bang 
of an O. Henry story in the best 1936 tradi- 
tion. 
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GONE WITH THE WIND 
By MarcareT MITCHELL 
MacMillan Company—$3.00 


It’s a terrible thing to tell the readers of 
the Wrirer’s Dicest to look at Margaret 
Mitchell’s novel which sold a half million 
copies in four months and say: “This is a 
first novel by an unknown writer.” The first 
half is true, and the second half was true in 
March, 1936. Fantastic as Miss Mitchell’s 
success is, the fact remains that it did hap- 
pen to a new and unknown writer. 

“Gone With The Wind” is a novel of the 
Civil War, of the old South under recon- 
struction. The outstanding feature of this 
book is its readability. The book just carries 
you along by its own melodramatic force. 
The strangest feature is that Scarlett and 
Rhett Butler, the heroine and hero, are any- 
thing but “nice people”. Rhett Butler is the 
most heroic villain since Adam MAdam in 
“Bob, Son of Battle’. I only wish I had 
the casting of it for the movies. I should 
like to see Louis Calhern play that part. 

I am not at all concerned with the his- 
toric accuracies or inaccuracies, for it doesn’t 
affect the story a bit. It is excitingly done. 
It is not a great novel, but it is awfully good 
company. 


A TIME TO REMEMBER 
By LEANE ZUGSMITH 
Random House—$2.00 


If you wonder why you haven’t heard 
more about “A Time To Remember,” per- 
haps you had better just read the book; it 
would be pretty well explained somewhow 
or other. 

In the days when Horace Liveright was 
the most glamorous publisher in New York, 
when his list included among many others 
the names of Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill and Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
Leane Zugsmith was head of the publicity 
department. It was a full time job. Five 
nights a week Miss Zugsmith went home to 
write. On such a schedule as this three books 
were written and published. It is always 
gratifying for a reviewer to have a chance 
at a Leane Zugsmith book. You can always 
say that this book is a fine book and you 
are sure that the next one will be even bet- 
ter, and you will never be disappointed. 
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“A Time To Remember” is the story of a 
great department store and the people who 
work there, of their attempts to organize 
and “strike.” 

In “Work Of Art,’ Sinclair Lewis wrote 
of the hotel business as Miss Zugsmith has 
done the department store, the same thor- 
oughness, upstairs and down, foyer and 
scullery, display counters and tube rooms. 
But with this very essential difference. In 
“Work Of Art” Myron was ambitious and 
wanted to get along. In “A Time To Re- 
member” the kaleidescopic characters are 
fighting for something only better than a 
bare existence. It is incredible that so short 
a book can contain so much—love, passion, 
greed, beauty, horror and brutality. 

You know department stores. But what do 
you know about them? Do you know that 
the State law in New York, for example, 
states that chairs or seats be provided for 
clerks? But the practical situation is that if 
clerks sit down they get fired? Is the store 
detective simply interested in shoplifting? 
Did it ever occur to you that such a detec- 
tive might be interested in preventing union 
activities? What do you know about part- 
time jobs and bonuses and the Christmas 
rush, not from the standpoint of what a 
terrible nuisance it is to shop around Christ- 
mas, but from the point of view of the 
people on the other side of the counter? Do 
you know how they live, what they think 
about? 

I honestly believe that “A Time To Re- 
member” is likely to be read for many a long 
year as the American labor novel. 


FILE ON BOLITHO BLANE 
Written By DENNIS WHEATLEY 
Planned by J. G. Links 


William Morrow & Company—$1.95 

This is crimefile number one. Normally, 
I wouldn’t be reviewing a detective story. I 
like them, but they are all pretty much alike 
—you know—murder on the first ‘page, solu- 
tion on page 284 with the murderer the least 
likely and the least suspected person. “File 
On Bolitho Blane” is different in format, and 
the format in this case is everything. It pur- 
ports to be a complete file from the police 
records. Copies of telegrams (printed on 
telegraph blanks), photographs of the sus- 
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pects, stenographic reports of all the inter- 
views, police instructions, and finally, the 
detective is ordered by his superior to make 
an arrest. At that stage of the game you are 
asked to break the book’s seal. The format 
is so ingenious that anyone will enjoy it. The 
story, unfortunately, is not up to the format, 
the dénoument not comparable to the truly 
brilliant idea in back of it. But it is a dis- 
tinguished departure in the detective fiction 
field. Furthermore, it would make a swell 
parlor game. 


FOR THE SAKE OF SHADOWS 
By Max MILLER 
E. P. Dutton—$2.50 


You have seen “Once in a Lifetime” or 
“Boy Meets Girl” and you know how crazy 
Hollywood is. You have heard about the 
frantic wire to New York to find Shakespeare 
and get him under contract. Maybe it isn’t 
very funny after all. Max Miller didn’t find 
it funny. This business of being paid too 
much for too little work may be all right 
for the comics and the gag men who don’t 
take their writing seriously. For somebody 
as sensitive as Mr. Miller it seems pretty 











tragic. 

Max Miller went out to Hollywood because 
the roof of his house needed fixing and he 
needed a new top for his car, and there he 
was going to be paid more for a week’s work 
than he had ever been paid for two months. 
At that all his friends in Hollywood agreed 
that he was being underpaid. He wanted to 
do a story, but somehow or other it never 
worked out. It wasn’t even collossal in a 
small way, and so at the end of a week he 
was unceremoniously kicked out. That’s not 
very funny. 

The mood of “For The Sake Of Shadows” 
takes hold of you at once. It will only take 
you an hour to read. It will take you a good 
many hours to try to figure it out. Max Miller 
is the great literary economist. He is the only 
man I have ever read who could have obeyed 
Flaubert’s instruction to describe a cab driver 
in Paris in five words so that he could be dis- 
tinguished from every other cab driver. 

You may say that it can’t be tragic to be 
working for five hundred or seven hundred 
and fifty or one thousand dollars a week, 


but Mr. Miller has convinced me that it can 
be. 

















precious spark of enthusiasm. 


exact. For: 


The Precious Spark... 


Inspiration comes through specific criticism. A writer who 
knows exactly where he has failed is eager to roll up his sleeves and 
buckle down to work! He has more than knowledge; he has the 


That is why no client of mine has ever received a vague, color- 
less report. Every criticism that leaves my desk is definite, detailed, 


“ , . . Ever since I re- 
ceived your fine criti- 
cism of my story, 
“Sailor’s Rope,” I’ve 
been rarin’ to go. You 
took that darn story 
apart and made it 
tick! More than that, 
you’ve given me the 
pep I needed. I’m 
convinced that with 
your help I’m really 
goin’ to town! .. ” 











I take the time to be specific. I mark your manuscripts para- 
graph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail where you 
achieve the professional touch and where your work is amateurish. 
I analyze your plots, your treatment, your construction. Finally, 
I find your markets. 


Send me one of your stories. I will return it to you with the 
most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism 
you have ever received. Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling 
Your Stories. . . Free. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Paul Daniels 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER: 


One Dollar per Thousand 
words. (Minimum Fee 
$2.00. With your first 
story, send along an extra 
one—same length or less 
—and I'll give the second 
story the same careful 
criticism as the first—Free. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the December issue on or before November 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. 

We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our “personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST proiptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
Thompson Literary and Photo Service, Saugerties, 
New York. 


THE RIGHT INTRODUCTION, through our Friend- 
ship Club, may change the whole aspect of your life. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parkville, Mo. 


THINK OF IT. “101 WAYS TO MAKE MORE 
MONEY.” Chapters 3 and 10 give full details how 
to make it with your TYPEWRITER. 104 pages 
$1.00. Circular for stamp. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS—professionals’ files; meth- 
ods analyzing published stories — $1.00. PLOT 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 
Former offer cancelled. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—45c per 100 copies. Return post- 
age paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, quick service. 
Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. Fourth Street, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


WILL TRADE NEW GUITAR AND CASE for used 
bn or Genie good condition. Anne Porter, Delle, 
tah. 


ACME WRITER’S SERVICE—Western Terms; Writ- 
ing Westerns; Modern Slang; Beginner’s Errors; 
How to Succeed as a Writer; Editorial Taboos; 
Plots To Avoid; Marks of the Amateur; Marks of 
the Professional; Do’s and Dont’s; Common Gram- 
matical Errors; Earning While Learning; Short 
Short Story Markets; The Pun Maker; Familiar 
Sayings; Strong Verbs. How to write: Western 
Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love Stories; Smooth 
Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; Mystery 
Stories; Short Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for $1. 
301 N. Sth, Douglas, Wyo. 


BOOKS WANTED—tTravel, fact, perfect condition; 
priced right. Howard Pond, Wasco, Calif. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN MAGAZINE. $1.00 investment 
Starts You. Circular 10c Coin. Capital Mail Servie, 
Box 1180-WD2, Washington, D. C. 


PRESS CARDS—Like reporters use. 25c each. Emery 
Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


LET SHORT FACT ITEMS, fillers and paragraphs 
pay your board bill. I sell and so can you. List of 
choice markets for silver quarter. G. Fitzgerald, 
246 W. 15th St., New York City. 


MONEY MAKING SECRETS EXPOSED—64-Page 
Book, $1.00 Postpaid. Circular 10c coin. Capital 
Mail Service, Box 1180-WD1, Washington, D. C. 
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AUTHENTIC INFORMATION SUPPLIED ONE 
MONTH for $2.00 regarding New York Life, People, 
Places, Film-Radio-Musical-Dramatic Studios, Pub- 
lishers, Agencies, and Contact possibilities. Send 
money order and all inquiries to M. L. Beck, P. O. 
Box 35, Station W, New York City, N. Y. 


AN EYEOPENER! Send fifty cents for “Dangers of 
Sex Repressions, How to Avoid.’ My specialty, 
Curing Nervous Breakdown. Rufus M. Reed, Con- 
sulting Psychologist, Lovely, Ky. 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS—Eight pages, 
82x11, mimeographed, 25 cents, coin. Roy Bass, 
408 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BIRTH and Other (erotic) Poems, by Zorn. 
Daring, unusual. Unexpurgated Typescript Edition, 
~ sealed. Rayco Publications-4, Troy Grove 
llinois. 








VALUABLE PULP STORY FORMULA—Only 10c. E.- 
Green, 1833 S. 14 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SONG WRITERS, avoid waste of time and money! 
Send silver quarter for my up-to-date list of music 
publishers. G. Fitzgerald, 246 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 








YOUNG AUTHORESS wishes to hear from those in- 
terested in Physiognomy. Box N-2. 


WANTED STUDENT COMPOSER—Write music, share 
profits, high class lyrics. Illinois. Box N-1. 


WILL PAY FIFTY CENTS for information about 
magazine publisher printing your story or article 
and avoiding payment—Arthur Chambeau, 3908 
Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


USED COPIES of Tempoform ($5) and Plot-Plat ($3). 
Each 50c. Nine copies of each left. Box S-13. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS—$1.00 tells you 
how to increase your income. Dechant, 98 Howe St., 
New Haven, Conn. 








YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars Free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


COLUMNISTS—We Send our letter telling how we 
syndicate our own column—Folder included, clip- 
pings also. 25c. Charley Grant—Sevenmile, Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER—Newspaper correspondent, 
answers three questions movies, stars. $1.00. Box 
1563, Hollywood, California. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—aAIl sub- 
jects (bargains). Catalogue 10c. Courses wanted, 
state price, describe fully. Short story courses $1.00, 
many advantages. Free circular tells all. Circular 
mailing, writers only, 38,000 prospects, results as- 
sured. Daily mailings, quick returns. Low mailing 
rates. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


Join WRITERS’ CIRCLE. Valuable advantages offered. 
Information gratis. Besner-3, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 











WANT CORRESPONDENT who is Phi Beta Kappa and 
doer besides. Box N-3. 





CHALLENGE!—Send dime for tough crossword puzzle. 
Prizes for solving it! Rayco Publications, Troy 
Grove, Illinois. 


EASY MONEY Clipping Newspapers. Complete In- 
structions 25c coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 
1180WD, Washington, D. C. 





STRONG, WELL DEVELOPED PLOTS. Shorts, $3.00. 
Novelettes, $5.00. Novels over 15,000 words, $10.00. 
All work guaranteed. Amateurs! Contest still run- 
ning. See October Digest. Miller’s Service, Box 
423, Boise, Idaho. 


CONSTRUCT CROSSWORD PUZZLES — Complete 
rules, 25c. Practice sheets free. Lists of puzzle 
partes _ 30c. Printery, 4504 16th Ave., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
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Announcing the Third 


Writer's Digest-Liberty Magazine 
SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


) OOO" In Prizes 


For Stories of 1,500 Words or Less 








HE third annual WRITER’S DIGEST-Liberty Magazine short short 

story contest is more than an opportunity to earn money writing. It 
offers, in addition, this tremendous personal advantage to 200 winning 
writers: Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty and the other Macfadden 
publications, will personally read each winning script. 


Success, national recognition, a large cash sum, and powerful applause 
await the writers, new or otherwise, in whose talent Mr. Oursler has confi- 
dence. Other editors also follow the results of this annual contest, and from 
its list of winners are singled out new writers for special attention. 


Match your talent against that of other free lance writers. The contest is 
open to all. The place you win in this contest may well serve to inspire and 
encourage you. Enter your best short short story, and be assured it will 
be read carefully and cordially by the two judges of this great contest. The 
$2,000 in prizes will all be won by WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Make up 
your mind now to do your best to win one. 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Ist prize—$150.00 cash. 
2nd prize—$100.00 cash. 
3rd Prize—$75.00 cash. 
4th prize—$50.00 cash. 


5th, 6th, and 7th prize— 
One brand new guaranteed 1937 standard port- 
able typewriter. 


8th and 9th prize— 
Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th prize— 
Two cents a word for each and every word in 
the story. 


14th to 25th prize— 
Choice of a paid in full enrollment in the Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing ; or a paid in full enrollment in the Personal 
Collaboration Course; both sponsored by 
the Writer’s Digest editorial staff. 


26th to 30th prize— 


One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


31st to 45th prize— 

One copy of “Plotto,” the masterbook of all 
plots. Endorsed and recommended by editors 
and professional writers. Contains every known 
and conceivable plot. A work of genius that 
has never been surpassed. Retail price $25.00. 
Or $25 cash if you have previously bought a 
copy of “PLOTTO” from us. 


46th to 69th prize— 
One four volume set of “FACT” the New Con- 
cise Pictorial Encyclopedia. Contains 3,200 
illustrations, 72 maps, 30,000 separate articles 
are covered. A dependable, ideal encyclopedia 
for writers. 


70th to 85th prize— 
Choice of any two of the following: “The 
Writer's Market” (new revised edition for de- 
tails see page 64) ; “Trail and Error,” by Jack 
Woodford ; ““Commonsense Grammar,” by Janet 
Aiken. 


86th to 100th prize— 
200 sheets of high grade bond paper, 200 
second sheets,20 pieces of carbon paper; sent 
postpaid. 


10ist to 200th prize— 
An engraved and numbered certificate of merit 
recording the place you won in this contest. 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty magazine, will 
personally read the winning scripts for possible purchase and publication in Liberty. Money 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these prize stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


. All short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 


magazine. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 


scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sir: 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 


property of the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
will be returned within 30 days after the completion of 
the contest. This contest will not be extended. 


5. Contest closes Midnight December 25th, 1936. Two 


experienced professional editors will judge the scripts, 
and each script will be read by each of the two judges. 


6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. 


(Check which) a 


Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
©) Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith [J]. (1 am sending it under separate cover [)). 


My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (1; 











WRITER’S 











i 1935 more new (and professional) writers 
n earned royalties from published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 
fn 19345 due to the increased demand for 
original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 
Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 


osal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 

rancisco; Representation at Chicago and New Yor 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE_ 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 


tionary, sample published hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis — no idle flattery — no 


cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
*‘We Lead—Others Follow” 














Free Fo Songwriters 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large, financial 
returns. Send now for free booklet, How To 
Write Songs’ by famous Broadway composer. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 
1234 Broadway, New York City 




















POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Collaboration with a well known and thoroughly trained 


composer. Over 30 songs placed with publisher on a royalty 


basis this year. There is an increasing demand for both 
Popular and Semi-Classic songs. Send your poems for free 


criticism and suggestions. 


MeNEIL 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
1582-M West 27th St., Los Angeles, California 











SEND poms LO US!! 


Our piano parts published by large U. S. publishers. Work 


guaranteed in neatness, correctness and promptness of 
completion. 

Our songs have been played by the Marine Band and 
other famous organizations, broadcast by radio and stage 
artists. Poems examined free. Three lessons on song-poem 


writing, 25c postpaid. 


NATIONAL tea 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD Thomaston, Maine 














SONGWRITERS 








Write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 

Send your song poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 2c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
Bottom Margins” included Free. G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 


CREATIVE WRITING CLUB in Chicago area. Weekly 
evening meetings in downtown clubroom. Informal; 
classes limited to twenty. Book prizes. No tuition 
fees. Free marketing facilities. For particulars 
write: Club International, 6256 Stony Island, 
Chicago. 


SEND FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST of your —iies 
personality by practicing psychologist. No obliga- 
tion. Dr. Klapman, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low as 
25c each, booklets and pamphlets at bargain prices. 
Estimates free. Howard A. Burk and Company, 737 
N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES given 
away each month! Learn to win . SECRETS OF 
CONTESTING, 25c coin. Grant Contest Service, 
500 Cedar, Douglas, Wye. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS—Will work collaboratively 
supplying complete original plot synopses outlined to 
your requirements; surprise endings guaranteed. 
Donald Ball, 157 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANN WILLIAMS, PROPHETESS AND POETESS. 
Answers 5 questions 25c. Birth date. Write now! 
Jed Narragansett Boulevard, Granston, Rhode 
sland. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935) G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 


LOOK! Women, men. 100 ways to earn $$, at home 
or part time, 25c. U. N. Lee, 4223 Virginia Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW WRITERS—Can you climb the pyramid? New 
CHART shows what stories must have to be salable. 
Saves, time. Dollar money order. S. G. Blair, 127 
No. Edgemont, Los Angeles, California. 


CRIME AND GUN QUESTIONS ANSWERED: Member 
Institute of Criminal Science, author The Modern 
Gunsmith, contributor to Modern Criminal Investiga- 
tion, authority on guns, cartridge identification, etc., 
will answer questions. Enclose stamped addressed 
envelope and $1 with questions. James V. Howe, 
The Lawton House, Falls Church, Va. 


TUBEROUS-BEGONIA bulbs straight from California 
garden. Choice colors and varieties. Garden mixed, 
60 cents dozen. Address—Nellie Esty, Aptos, Calif. 


CONTESTS AND PRIZES for writers. Copy, 10c; 
next three issues, 20c. Free Lancer, Box 447, Nar- 
berth, Penna. 


TOP PRIZES FOR BOOKS, magazines, etc. Send for 
price list. 50 cents coin. Rudell Publishing Co., 
1925 So. 17 St., Omaha, Nebraska. 





AUTHORS CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Contacts 
made for 10c coin. W. H. Davies, 416 W. Capitol, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


FREE TRIAL NEW YORK THEATRE NEWS COL- 
UMN. Box N-4 





AN UNUSUAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB for unusual 
people. Unusual books loaned free. Over 1800 
members the world over. Send 3c stamp for par- 
ticulars of our unique service to CONTACTS, Box 
91, Station D, New York City. 





LONELY HEART! Surprise for Stamp. Capitol Service, 
Ludlow, Ky. 


WANTED—Plotto, Plot Genie. Wilde, 216 W. Re- 
public, Peoria, Ill 





PRO$PERITY for home workers. 52-page magazine. 
Sample, dime. D. Sizemore, 4917 N. Kostner, 
Chicago. 
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GOOD GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS SELL! I've 
sold hundreds. My little treatise tells how to build 
from word or phrase. $1.00. June Yahraus, 527 
N. Duke, Lancaster, Pa. 


si song le LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 
Box 


WRITINGS SELL EASIER during favorable planetary 
periods of author. ws best periods for year 
ahead. Fee: $1.00. Send birthdate, place, hour if 
possible. Key Lloyd, 5490 Hyde Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 


21 XMAS GREETING FOLDERS. Name imprinted, 
50c. Farmprint, Ashland, Wis. 


REJECTION LAMENTATION—Lessen your own woes 
by enjoying another’s. A lachrymose poem. 20c. 
Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CONFIDE YOUR TROUBLES and problems to life- 
long student of human nature. Send no money. 
Reply assured. J. Genser, Box 985, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


ACTION-ADVENTUE PLOT GENIE, like new. $5.00 
cash. Terms if desired. Will trade for books or 
course for writer. Box 445, Hornell, New York. 








EARN MONEY selling handmade Christmas neckties. 
Write for bargain offer. Mason Company, 4322 
Eaton, Kansas City, Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Writer’s Digest, published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

for State of Ohio, Hamilton County. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Writer’s 
Digest, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

Editor—R. K. Abbott, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Business Manager—Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
mame and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 

Automobile Digest Pub. Corp., 22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wilbert Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth 
St., Cincinnati, O.; Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 
St., Cincinnati, O.; Louise Thelan 22 East Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
7 holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
co amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th y of 


September, 1936. 
A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
(My commissien expires December 80, 1936.) 








SONG CRITICISM SERVICE 


A NEW IDEA guaranteeing valuable assistance to son; 
writers! Is your song salable? Can you determine an 
correct its faults? Honest, constructive criticism, $1.00, 
plus postage, for each song Ms. Professional vocal-piano 


arranging. 
WALKER BAYLOR, SR. 
P. ©. Box 1268, Indianapolis, Ind. 











SONGWRITERS 


We Compose Music for YOUR Song Poems 


Our Published Songs are endorsed and featured by the leading 
stage, radio and screen celebrities. 


° Dept. 604, 
Adelman Bros. Music House washington, D. c. 

















Poets . « « Weare preparing our 
1936-37 ANTHOLOGY OF PoEMS 
Book to be one of the finest yet published. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


MASON PUBLISHING CO. 
546 S. Los Angeles St., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 














FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLEMN CASNER 
KENTUCKY 


REPTON 








Book Length Manuscripts Wanted— If your book has merit it 
should be published. Write today Burney Bros Publishing Co 
Dept D, Aurora, Mo. 


GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $25 to $100 weekly pos- 
sible. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 


1541 No. Western Room 201 Hollywood, Cal. 
M-IT M-IT. 


Do You Know That 


your success and happiness in life is governed almost 
entirely by how people treat you? I find that I can 
have almost anyone act toward me as I desire when I 
make use of an Invisible Influence which is many 
times more powerful than either the physical or mental. 
I believe it is this identical Invisible Influence that 
certain well known leaders have contacted, and that 
any normal person may use this power at any place or 
at any time. I guarantee results or refund money 
when the methods I teach are followed. 

An interesting brochure on the subject — ""WAY OF 
M-IT"*, will be mailed to you free upon request. 

Address : 


STUDIO OF M-IT, W-1, Sunland, Calif. 
M-IT M-IT 
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be written. 
number of plots ; 


venient use. 


the literary world. 


WRITER’S 








100% money back guarantee. 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


‘PLOTTO 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the aut! hor’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, 
PLOTTO contains an infinite 
more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 


all ready t 


Further, all 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
It is sold on a 20 day 


The book is 
Buy Plotto 


instantly. 


Cincinnati, O. | 











will remain. 
that you can write 
dollar on any one script 


needed, criticism. 
for_10% 


Sermons supplied, low rates. 





If script is salable, 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Starting November first, we will charge a reading fee on 


all scripts submitted. We are forced to do this because 
scripts which have been submitted have be een inf ferior in 
quality. To our old clients, the FREE READING service 


: ; To new clients, we must charge a modest 
reading fee which will be waived as soon as you show us 


Reading fees: 25¢ each thou isand words, minimum of one 
ee pays for reading and, if 


we will market it 


Enroll in our low a JOURNALISM COURSE, It may 
mean your start in 90d paying profession 

PUBLIC SP E AKERS let us prepare your speeches. 
Confidential and _ individual. romp scholarly service 


Act Now. Free circular gives complete details, ask for it. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
artes teemer 708 ealteay Gnange Sieg 


Montreal, Can. 











publisher—Free, 


royalty and cooperative basis. 


45 West 45 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
I prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
New York City 
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Have a laugh with BELLY ACHING MAG and cure 
your grouch all for 25c and get a free copy of the 
Belly Aching Kid in the bargain. Address BELLY 
ACHING MAG, Box 136, Station V., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WILL RUN YOUR 24-word add in “American Patriot” 
for 3 insertions and 3 month’s subscription for only 
$1. Address “American Patriot,’’ 1709 9th Ave., 
N. Nashville, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY FREE-LANCE REPORTING from 
home. Complete plan and system, $1.00. Details 
3c. Hinkle News Service, Station A--10, Joplin, Mo. 


PLOTTO: Genuine William Wallace Cook PLOTTO, 
new, with keys, $10 each. Club disbanding, secre- 
tary disposing of copies. William Weissman, 2 
East 171st Street, New York City. 


DETROITERS! GREATER DETROIT Writers Forum. 
Saturday, November 7. Main Library. Watch local 
papers. Townsend 7-6829. 


FREE—25 calling cards and case with $1 order per- 
sonal stationery. Post card brings details. McMil- 
lan & Co., 223 Courtland, Atlanta, Ga. 


SHORT STORY PREPARATION—Illustrations, rules— 
2500 words. 20c. James Boston. 25 Bigelow, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


VIVID DESCRIPTION—Makes your story sell! Es- 
sential to writers. One dollar. Ross Needham, 814 
Broadway, Plainview, Texas. 


BORED YOUNG LADY wishes to contact keen, un- 
usual minds. Companionship, collaboration. Ages 


35-45. Box N-5. 
EXTRA MONEY from Crossword Puzzles. Send 
stamp. Box 35, Riverside, Illinois. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY—I show many prac- 
tical ways. Anton D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


TRUE-TO-LIFE STORIES sell! Clippings containing 
plots. Dime each. Glen Brooks, Monroe, Michigan. 


BOOKLET—“WRITING THE SHORT SHORT”—Prac- 
tical experiences of members Atlanta Creative Writ- 
ers Guild—25c. Guild, 223 Courtland, Atlanta, Ga. 

PLOTTO with instructions, $9. Practically new. Ann 

Mode, 142 Goethe, Cincinnati. 


RELIABLE psychic and psychological help in personal 
and business affairs. One dollar. Moreland, 1885 
North Michigan, Pasadena, Calif. 


WRITERS use typewriter in MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, while waiting for STORY check. Send for 
FREE booklet describing WORKABLE money mak- 
ing plans in “Library of Business Opportunities,” 
Drawer 791, Seguin, Texas. 


100 GUMMED MAILING LABELS for manuscripts, 
50c. Personal printed notepaper, 50 sheets, 50 en- 
velopes, 50c. COTT’S PRESS, Spickard, Mo. 


DIME NOVELS. We have them. Send stamp for 
lists. American Dime Novel Exchange, 1525 West 
12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENUINE OIL paintings of Western scenery—Inspira- 
tional, lovely gifts, 16 by 20, framed, $2.50. Gill’s 
Studio, Route 1, Washougal, Washington. 


IDEAS FOR STORIES. 
for $1.00. Box N-6. 


Original. Adaptable. Two 


SONG MANUSCRIPTS copied. Words typed. Fifty 
cents each. Arranging. Please send money orders. 
Belle Schrag, 1711 Lagrange St., Toledo, Ohio. 


A FORTUNE IN SNAPSHOTS. Booklet 25c coin, 
postpaid. Circular 10c coin. Capital Mail Service, 
Box 1180-WD3, Washington, D. C. 


BEGINNING WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME, 
write, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Serv- 
ice, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass 
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INFORMATION—San Francisco and North California 
Diversified. Question 50c, 3 for $1.00. Williamson 
684 Wesley Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





Milwaukee Markets 
(Continued from page 22) 


General 


® Two pages in the Sunday Milwaukee Journal 
are still devoted to articles of national and inter- 
national significance, Lindsay Hoben, who edits 
the pages, reports. Pieces should run between 
1,000 and 2,000 words. Pays on acceptance from 
$5 a column up. Address the Milwaukee Journal, 
333 W. State St. 

However, Mr. Hoben warns that the pieces must 
be unusually good and that he will not consider 
second rate material. 

Pieces on history in the making and interpre- 
tative articles on unusual personalities reflecting 
social conditions are the type of yarns used. The 
section appeals primarily to the intelligent reader. 
© The American Poetry Magazine is edited by 
Clara Catherine Prince at 1764 N. Eighty-third St., 
Miss Prince is both editor of the magazine and 
director of the American Literary Association, 
sponsor of the publication. 

Free-lance poetry of all kinds is used and new 
writers are welcomed. No payment is made for 
material. 


QUEEN UNMASKED 


Ellery Queen, who has proposed and unravelled 
numerous extraordinary mysteries in his ten 
best-selling detective thrillers, kept his readers 
completely in the dark as to the mystery of 
his own _ personality. His publishers, F. A. 
Stokes Company, have distributed thousands of 
photographs of him in different poses, but always 
wearing a black mask. 

Now Paramount Pictures, which is taking Queen 
to Hollywood to write for the films, has re- 
vealed what he and his publishers have so long 
kept hidden. And the strange fact now is, 
like Dumas’s “Man in the Iron Mask,’ Ellery 
Queen turns out to be not one person but two. 
Ellery Queen is Frederic Dannay and Manfred 
Lee, of Mt. Vernon, New York, where both 
men resided for years and have a wide circle of 
friends,—to most of whom their identity has been 
completely unsuspected. 

Dannay and Lee have written ten full-length 
detective novels. 


Good Luck, Skipper! 


Street and Smith, 79 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
have issued a new monthly pulp called “The 
Skipper’. The first issue has a short novel, a 
novelette and two shorts. The novel which is 
about “The Skipper” is on assignment only. The 
rest is action stuff showing a he-man who wins 
out in dramatic struggle using his fists. The 
locales are the Great Lakes, the South Seas, New 
York, and darkest Africa. 











THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Writers requiring literary assistance are invited to consult 
our established service. Individual guidance of high quality 
leading to sales. Long experience and thorough understand- 
ing. Careful revision up to 5,000 words: $3 and postage: 
fifty cents a thousand over. Especial attention to novels. 


John H. Whitson's Literary Service 


Box 88 Boston, Mass. 














WRITER'S TYPIST 


Efficient service. RATES: Up to 5,000 words, 35c. 
ver 5,000—30c. Includes carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages, proof reading and minor corrections. 
Am experienced public stenographer. 
HARRIET ISOBEL RICHARDSON 
P. O. Box 1335 Tucson, Arizona 











NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — PLAYS 


“The Service Every Writer Wants" 
You Get 
Creative Analysis Based on 15 Years’ Experience. 
Also Notations Made Directly In Script. 
Expert Sales Help and Generous Trial Offer. 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays. Poems, Letters, Stories. Recipes. etc. Also 
ae entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL— Subscription now only $1 pay Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 











TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS! | 


Now more markets and better sales opportunities than ever 
before. I can help you Ret our share of these sales. Ten 
years experience as a wri trade field. My articles 
appear every month in_ lez ading business ag throughout 
the country. Expert criticism and advice about markets. 

Fee, only $2.00 for manuscripts up to 1200 words, 50 cents 
per thousand thereafter. 


A. V. DuCHANE 


San Bernardino, California 





2979 Mountain View 























POETS. eo you enough poems 
to make a book? Send 
them to us for free advice and pos- 
sible contract. 
HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 




















IF YOU CAN COPY or TRACE 
SIMPLE CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $55. 00 - week, home or office, in 
a new duplicating service for advertisers. Your name 
on a postcard will bring full particulars. 
CARTOON-AD SERVICE 
Argyle, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPTS—.1! kinds—typed Promptly, 
Neatly, Reasonably. Stories and Articles, 1,000 
words 40 cents; free carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets. Write for quotations on other 








forms. Satisfaction fully guaranteed. 
ILAH B. HUTCHISON 
P. O. Box 253 Portiand, Michigan 
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THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 


WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 
instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way," “Paid in Full," "The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

® Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


We sell this course for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student In the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. | enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same Is requested within 30 days after my 
enroliment is received. 





Writer’s Dicest 
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NYC Trade Journal 
By B. Sacus 


e@ Wallace F. Janssen, editor of The Glass 
Packer (issued monthly; 25c a single copy, 
$2 a year), at 11 West 42nd Street, would 
like to see acceptable material from St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Detroit and Philadel- 
phia. He is covered in most of the other 
cities. 

The Glass Packer goes to every industry that 
uses glass packages and containers excepting the 
dairy field, carbonated beverages and most brewers. 
Stick to the story of how the various industries 
make more money through the use of glass pack- 
ages and you have the fundamental requirement. 
The articles might tell how glass packages caused 
a lowering in the cost of production, increased 
efficiency, swelled sales, added attractiveness to a 
product. They also use technical stuff on plant 
operation and the machinery involved. The 
features should average 3,000 words. 

They have a department which gives the histor- 
ies of old and well known glass packaged products 
in not more than 1,200 words. Contributions to 
this department must be accompanied by old ads, 
pix of the original package—the older the better 
—and of the founder of the business concerned, 
and also by a sample of the present package. The 
magazine prefers to take its own pictures of the 
last, so instead of the usual snapshot send the 
filled and cartoned package. The Glass Packer pays 
lc a word, on publication. 
© The Glass Industry, a companion magazine 
edited by John T. Ogden at the same address, is 
circulated among people involved in the production 
of glass for all purposes. A highly technical paper, 
The Glass Industry (issued monthly ; 25c a copy, 
$2 a year) is anxious to get qualified contribs, 
but presents no market for the average free lance. 
So if you’re a ceramic engineer and up on your 
glass technology, you might drop Mr. Ogden a 
line. 
® Articles from the South, east of Texas, would 
find The National Cleaner and Dyer (issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $2 a year), especially re- 
ceptive, according to W. R. Palmer, who is assist- 
ing Roy Denney, the editor. A good bet would be 
the Store of the Month department, where 600 
words and pictures tell the tale of a quality clean- 
ing and dyeing store. Get hold of a copy of the 
magazine and study the subheads in the body of 
this feature ; they’ll indicate exactly what to write. 

Business building ideas that have been success- 
fully used, compacted into 500 words or less and 
accompanied by photos, also have a market here. 
Occasionally business builders that would split 
their buttons in 500 words are used for longer 
features. 

Rates of payment range from $8 per page up- 
wards, and $2 or $3 for pix. Before sending any- 
thing, submit an outline of your idea in about 150 
























words. The address is 305 East 45th Street. 

® The Starchroom Laundry Fournal, edited by 
Noel Grady at the same offices, has roughly simi- 
lar requirements—as applied to the laundry field, 
of course. 

@ It’s the New York metropolitan area that Julian 
Rosenthal, editor of Lamp Buyer's Journal (issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy, $2 a year), would not like 
to hear from, since his staff covers that district 
thoroughly enough. He’ll consider interviews with 
buyers of lamps for department stores, public utili- 
ties or furniture stores that dig out their sales 
methods and merchandising ideas. He pays a flat 
sum of $5 a page, on publication, which rate in- 
cludes photos. Lamp Buyers Journal is at 260 Fifth 
Avenue. 

® Another publication that is experiencing this 
phenomenon of receiving free lance material from 
certain sections of the country only is Retail 
Tobacconist (issued every other Thursday; 15c a 
copy, $1 a year), which is edited by H. B. Patrey 
at 117 West 61st Street. Mr. Patrey would like 
more contributions from the East and Middle West, 
rather than from the Far West. The magazine is 
concerned with the merchandising of tobacco 
products and allied items, and anything in that 
field that’s out of the ordinary—whether it’s a 
matter of display, direct mail advertising or per- 
sonal solicitation—might contain suitable material. 
Keep the articles between 1,000 and 1,500 words 
and don’t forget the names of men and places 
involved if you want to get to first base. Retail 
Tobacconist pays a minimum of Yec a word and 
$3 for photos. 

® Frank H. Waggoner, genial top man of Premium 
Practice (issued monthly; single copies 30c, $3 
a year), one of the Bill publications at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, would like to have on his list an 
experienced trade paper man in each of certain 
cities, whom he could contact when he gets wind 
of a story about to break in those localities. Cities 
he’d like to hear from are—take a deep breath— 
Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, Dallas, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo. 

He does not want news stories that tell who has 
offered a premium, what, and how many. The 
articles he accepts get behind the cold details into 
the problems behind. What was the merchandising 
problem that necessitated premiums? What did 
the premium offer try to accomplish? What were 
the obstacles in the way? How was the offer pub- 
licized? What was the reaction? How many pre- 
miums were used? What was the total effect of 
the whole thing? 

He doesn’t give a hoot for the premium offer of 
your local grocer. He wants only stories of manu- 
facturer’s problems in premiums, except where it’s 
the manufacturer working through a prominent 
retailer. 

You'll find a preliminary query, which is re- 
quired here, valuable. If your idea has possibilities, 
the response will tell you how to tackle it, what 
points to bring out, what photos to take, and so on. 
Rates are lc a word on publication, for features, 
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THANKS 


for the generous response to my October 
announcement! It was magnificent! I still 
want a few more to join my group of earnest 
workers—writers who will greatly enhance 
their chances of winning sales by following 
definite, successful planned advice. 


Earn while you learn. The friendly, understandable 
Wimmer method of planned criticism and market 
advice insures rapid advance. Send | to 5 of your 
best manuscripts today for a test of your actual 
opportunities in the publication markets. I will tell 
you the naked truth about your chances for suc- 
ceeding. 
If =e do not have enough faith in your own ability, 
enough ambition to be willing to pay a modest 
parle for instruction, you are not worth working 
with. My modest charges for this test are easy to 
figure. Just send $1 for the first 1,000 words, and 25 
cents for each additional 1,000 words or fraction 
thereof for each manuscript submitted, and don’t 
forget to enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
See last month’s announcement on Page 
Writer’s Digest. Action on it might mean the turn- 
ing point of your writing career. 











DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED } 
neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. > 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. Punctua- Q 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected free. ? 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% dis- ) 
count on book lengths. § 
MAGDALENE MATHIEU > 

Dept. E, 231 E. Huron St. ? 
> 















<: 
book ‘‘How You Can Mas 
will prove a revelation to ycu. 


s 
1186 Searle Building 
Pi RMSE ces? 





A command of effective Eng- 

lish gives you addec 

tages and 

Poor z sh 

more tt er realize. 
E lish “unrough “Sherwin Cody's 

inventior 





spe! Ting punctuation, or pronunciation, this new 
Send for it 


HERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 





Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘‘down our 
street,’? but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. . 

Therefore, we have established a new department 


—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 

Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ter Good English in 15 Minutes a D: 
now. It is free. Address 





You can improv 
100% self. 


ever embar: rassed by mistakes in grammar, 


free 
ay’’ 


Y. 


__Rochester, N. 
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AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

REVISION 

TYPING 

MARKETING FACILITIES 
We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technique and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 


Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
Send for catalogue. 
Franklin, Ohio 


E x P E R T REVISION often secures 4 
ceptance, This I can giv 

Booth Tarkington, Owen Wis. 
ter, William Allen White, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles 
Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comtort, Robert Cortes 
Holliday endorse my work, as did Jack London. ! specialize 
in developing new talent. Editor Representative Modern 
Short Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and 
Street & Smith. Established in 1912, now many writers 
have made a beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP 


[SHORT-CUT TO SELLING! 


Don’t waste time trying to write the way some one else 
does. Don’t waste postage sending to the wrong markets. 


Carenrom 
PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 
POETRY and FICTION 
ANNE HAMILTON 


Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, 
C. S. Monitor, Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, 
O. Henry & O'Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, 
The Writer's Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth Street, 
* PRINTING x. 


Dept. D, 











50 Morningside Drive 
NEW YORK CITY 














Los Angeles 








1000 Letterheads—Printed ....................$2.98 
16-lb. Adirondack Watermarked Bond 

1000 No. 63%4 Envelopes, White Wove. .. -$2.68 

1000 No. 10 Ravelene, eee $3.65 


Letterheads and Envelopes to have any four lines of 
copy you desire—first class printing. Shipped C.O.D 
second day order received. 

MASON-SPRINGS CORPORATION 
546 So. Los Angeles St. Los Angeles, Calif. ' 


“STORIES THAT SELL" 


Individualized Help 


Amateur Course, Professional Course. 25 lessons in each; 
splendid material, brilliantly organized and presented. Ex- 
pert criticism by trained teacher. No better courses at 
any price. Get going now. 


THE SHIPHERD WRITERS GROUP 
604 E. 47th Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 














SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section 
This lists the name, address, and editorial! requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid 


Book Department 
WRITER'S DIGEST 





Cincinnati, O. 











DIGEST 


and by arrangement for pix. Copies of news ads 
and such printed stuf entering into the story will 
not be paid for. 
® The necessity of understanding his field before 
ibmitting anything is stressed by Frank Meyres, 
sana of Canning Age (issued monthly; 25c a 
copy, $2 a year), which is located at 250 West 
57th Street. Canning, he points out, refers not 
only to tins but to glass containers also. He is 
interested primarily in illustrated articles on the 
production of foods packaged in either type of 
container. 

An ably done story of a manufacturer who has 
opened new markets would be a ten strike here. 
Get to the heart of the matter—the avenues of 
most of the effort involved in achieving success in 
this respect, the effect of such promotions. 

An article on what canners in glass and tin are 
doing in off-seasons to keep their plants running 
would also hit close to home. Another angle that 
would get special consideration would revolve on 
a canner in your state who, instead of spreading 
himself over the entire country, has developed a 
restricted local market. Lengths should be from 
1,200 to 1,500 words. 

Don’t send a static description of a plant. Fol- 
low the lines suggested AND—query first! Rates 
of payment are good, varying with the merit of 
the offering. 


T’S the sharp eye rather than the fecund imagin- 

ation that'll land an article with Chain Store 
Management, 18 East 41st Street (issued monthly ; 
20c a copy, $2 a year). Editor Glenn C. Comp- 
ton doesn’t want the pip of a merchandising idea 
that may have popped into your head—but rather 
the story, not over 1,000 words, of a unique sales 
method actually in operation in some _ specific 
grocery chain store. Tuck in all the names. They 
like pertinent photos with the articles, and pay Ic 
a word on publication. Pictures net $2 per and up. 
@ Managing Editor Neal G. Adair of Motor, 572 
Madison Avenue, (issued monthly ; 50c a copy, $2 
a year) doesn’t buy much outside material, most of 
what’s used being written by the staff. Neverthe- 
less, he’d consider articles between 1,000 and 1,500 
words on some method of business operation of an 
auto dealer or auto repair shop that’s different 
from routine, progressively and profitably so. He’s 
not interested in accounts of new auto establish- 
ments. Good rates are paid promptly. Don’t send 
pix—if your article is accepted, you'll be given 
instructions to take them at the magazine’s expense. 
Response to submissions comes within three or 
four days. 
® Harold O. Andrews, who edits the three gas 
magazines of the Robbins Publishing Co., 9 East 
38th Street, suggests that the trade paper writer 
study copies of the magazines before submitting 
anything, and that he then avoid the technical 
and semi-technical subjects, unless he be an en- 
gineer or in the gas field. Industrial Gas and Gas 


Appliance Merchandising (both issued monthly; 


25c a copy, $2 a year) are syndicated through 
various companies which issue them as house or- 
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gans. Industrial Gas, going to big scale industries 
that are heavy consumers of gas, is interested in 
descriptions of outstanding applications of gas in 
such industries. Gas Appliance Merchandising is 
circulated among plumbers, hardware stores and 
other establishments that deal in these items, and 
of the three magazines is the one that free lancers 
have the most likelihood of selling. Illustrated 
stories of successful gas appliance merchandising 
would be considered here. 

® Gas Age Record (issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$3 a year) is read by the executives, engineers and 
sales managers of the gas companies. It uses data 
on promotion plans that the companies can employ 
with their own customers. It’s a semi-technical 
paper, to be approached learily by any would-be 
contributor outside the field. Lengths of not over 
1,000 words are required for all three magazines. 
One cent a word is paid on publication. 

Baker’s Weekly, 45 West 45th Street (issued 
weekly ; $2 a year). Albert Klopfer, editor, can 
use 1,000 word stories on extraordinary sales suc- 
cesses, and on new modern plants. He pays 50c 
per column inch and space rates for photos. 


@ American Perfumer, 9 East 38th Street. S. L. 
Mayhan, Editor, issued monthly ; single copies 30c, 
$3 a year, circulates among manufacturers of toilet 
preparations and cosmetics. Will consider articles 
of 1,000 words on the technical aspects of manu- 
facturing in this field, on the packaging of cos- 
metics, on unique advertising campaigns, on mer- 
chandising ideas that have clicked. Remember, 
sales material should hinge on the manufacturer 
getting his product across to the retailer, not the 
retailer to the consumer. Good rates are paid 
according to the merit of the article. 

© The Fewelers Circular-Keystone, 239 West 39th 
Street. A. Merchant Clark, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy, $2 a year. They can use up- 
to-the-minute stories on how the retail jeweler 
has promoted the sales of his silver department, 
of trophies, diamonds, etc. The maximum length 
is 1,200 words, but the shorter the better. They 
pay 40c a column inch and $3 for pix. 

© Geyer’s Stationer and Business Equipment 
Topics, 260 Fifth Avenue. Thomas V. Murphy, 
Editor. Issued monthly; single copies 25c, $2 a 
year. Will consider 500 to 800 word articles on 
unusual ways of selling stationer and business office 
items, and on legislation affecting the trade. Pho- 
tos should accompany the stories, but the flat rate 
of $5 per article includes all material. Richard B. 
Neff was recently appointed asscciate editor on the 
staff of Geyer’s. The Gift and Art Buyer (issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy, $3 a year), which is pub- 
lished by the same people, uses the same type of 
material as applied to its own field, and pays the 
same rates. 


© Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street. 
Arthur D. Anderson, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c 
a copy, $3 a year. Can use 1,000 word articles 
on exceptional ideas that retailers have used to sell 
footwear. Pays le a word on publication, and $2 
for photos. 
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CRITICISM 


of short stories and novels, $1 per thousand 
words, minimum $2.50, payable in advance. 
Stamped envelope must be enclosed. 

ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
1051 Curtis Street Berkeley, Calif. 














THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will enable you to write the kind of gags that get the 
editor’s checks. The only book on idea construction on the 
market. Written and compiled by Don Ulsh, whose article 
“‘How to Sell Humor’ appeared in April Writer's Digest. 
Priced at $1.00 a copy 


JOHNSON PRESS 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 
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YOUR 
MENTAL 
POWERS 


te BS ty age 


Do you think in circles? Do you 
ask yourself, “How shall I begin; 
what shall I do next?” Have you a 
confusion of ideas? Mastery in life, success 
in any enterprise, comes from the subtle 
ability to marshal your thoughts, to call to 
the fore, when an emergency arises, the 
proper mental powers. Mentally, you are 
an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them 
because of lack of knowledge of how to 
properly use them? Learn to unite them, 
and you will have at your command, a 
tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians have preserved for 
centuries knowledge of the secret method 
for the development of mind power and 
the direction of man’s unused inner facul- 
ties. This wisdom, not strange or mys- 
terious, has changed the course of life for 
many men and women throughout the 
world. Write for the free, sealed book 
which explains how you may obtain this 
helpful information. Address: Scribe H.F.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
{ AMORC} 
San Jose silat Califecnia 
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ENGLISH MARKETS...! 


Sell your work in England as well through London’s 
oldest-established private tutor-critic. Why not add 
considerably to or even double your income? I have 
sold my own stories (and books) in American markets 
while selling peers fegularly to ARGOSY, WIND- 


SOR, STOR ©<R and the best generally. 
Students of mine have earned from a_ few pounds 
for a_ short-short to nearly £1,000. ($5,000) for a 
film-rights sale There are plenty of chances. My 
teferences: Writers’ Who's Who and _Incorpd. 
Society of Authors — which latter permit me 
to act as agent for my own studen Author of: 


ts. 
ROSE OF ISRAEL, THE DOCTOR OF SOULS, 
RAINBOW ISLAND and other ovels, and of 
A GUIDE TO FICTION - WRITING (Blackie — 
3/10d), the most outspoken Text Book of the day. 
My fees: $1 per 1,000 words ($5.00 minimum). Long 
scripts by arrangement. Students sell regularly to 
British markets. Send MS or enquire (it takes only 


a week): 
KOBOLD KNIGHT 


313, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn 
LONDON (Eng.) W. C. 1 


Writer’s Dicrest 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 














Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9¥% pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
from 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. D. — P. O. Box 133 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK 














SUCCESSFUL WRITERS! 


USE METRO-SCRIPT SERVICE 


Do you write stories, novels, magazine arti- 
cles, as poems, lyrics? If so, investi- New 
gate Metro-Script Service. Manuscripts of 
every ‘kind edited, criticized, revised, typed, LOW 
marketed, etc. Lowest Fees. Prompt, effi- FEES 


cient service. 


NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION! 





Send us your script today. We'll tell you frankly 
whether, in our opinion, it is salable or can be made so. 
If it needs editing or rewriting, we'll quote our fees 


for doing so. If it is not worth working on, or if it_is 
acceptable in its original form, we'll tell you so. We 
guarantee to return every script intact, if you enclose 
return postage. Write us today. 

New York 


METRO-SCRIPT SERVICE, 210 Fivth Ave., 
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Four Small Radio 
Markets 


WJAX, a 1,000 watt station at Jacksonville, 
Florida, uses scripts occasionally in the 15-minute 
length. Good scripts, however, as this station 
has a well developed dramatic staff. 


WOL, 100 watt outfit at Washington, D. C., 
uses half-hour scripts with a maximum of six 
characters. The rate of payment is low, how- 
ever the market is good, and the company pro- 
duces the plays in first rate style. Remember 
this, though: enough copies for the entire cast 
must be submitted. 

CJRC, 100 watts, at Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, also used 15 minute scripts. You might 
send a letter of inquiry first. 


WFBC, 100 watts, at Greenville, S. C. Ditto. 
15-minute scripts, possibly half hour, also. 


Novel Prize Contests 


ELOW, you will find several prize com- 

petitions for novels and non-fiction 

books briefly tabulated for your easy 
reference. Space permits mentioning only 
the nature of the competition and closing 
dates ; for full details of these contests, drop 
a note to the publishers sponsoring them. 

Little, Brown @& Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, offer a prize of $2,500 for 
the most interesting fiction novelette of from 
15,000 to 35,000 words. The purpose of this 
contest is to encourage short books of similar 
calibre to James Hilton’s “Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips.” This contest closes on January 1, 
1937, 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York, offer the $2,500 Roosevelt 
Memorial prize for the best manuscript of 
not less than 65,000 words on political, eco- 
nomic or social phases of contemporary 
American life, or on current American for- 
eign relations. Closes January 7, 1937. 

School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. offer $1,000 for the 
best unpublished book on business ethics 
offered before December 31, 1937. 

Williams and Wilkins Company, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, 
Md., offer $1,000 for the best manuscript on 
a science subject received prior to July 1, 
1937. Manuscripts should be about 100,000 
words in length. 
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Current Book Publishers’ 


Requirements 


ALTHOUGH I mentioned the general 

requirements of E. P. Dutton G& Com- 
pany, 300 4th Avenue, New York, in the 
September issue of WriTER’s DicEsT, a new 
request from this house has just reached us 
in the form of a letter, part of which I 
quote immediately below : 

“In working out our plans for the spring 
of 1937, we are looking for two novels and 
one non-fictior. book with big sale possibili- 
ties, books that we can give the same kind 
of promotion campaign which we have just 
worked out on ‘Clansman’ by Ethel Boileau 
and on ‘The Olive Field’ by Ralph Bates. 

“I know that such books are difficult to 
obtain and even more difficult to assess cor- 
rectly. I also realize that all publishers are 
always on the lookout for big sale books. 
Not all publishers, however, are willing to 
back their judgment with large promotion 
appropriations, which is so essential, and 
sometimes a publisher has more big books 
than he can handle or afford to promote on 
an extensive scale. 

“If anything comes along during the next 
few months that you think has the opportu- 
nity of selling in a big way but which would 
require special handling and special promo- 
tion, we would be very much interested in 
seeing it.” 

E. P. Dutton and Company, as mentioned 
in the September Wrirer’s Dicest, are in- 
terested in all types of good literature, in- 
cluding popular fiction such as romance, 
mystery and westerns, and in non-fiction they 
are open for biography, economics, history, 
educational books and all types of juveniles. 

The 7. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., state 
their requirements as follows : 

“We are always on the lookout for good 
books that will sell! We have found it more 
profitable, in the long run, to publish clean 
and wholesome romances rather than novels 
of sex and intrigue. We are, therefore, espe- 
cially interested in light fiction but would 
not reject a fine example of realistic fiction 
if it presented itself. Detective stories, thrill- 
ers and Westerns have waned in popularity 
of late—so our needs in those fields are nega- 
tive. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR NEXT 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

: jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
‘est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
criticism department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words..........+.++- $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.............- $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............- $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............-- $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............. $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 








Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I! do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
Prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles: a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
ge. but entirely determined by your individual needs 
© assistants. marketing. poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lessen course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set youon your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individu ial needs Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 





| Would you write 
for a Salary? 


RE you interested in holding a full time 

writing job? Radio continuity writing 
offers you a virgin field. Radio is a special 
medium requiring special technique. If you 
know this technique you can always earn a 
good living. Four hundred radio stations buy 
radio continuity every day. Get acquainted 
with this active, live field. 

It is open to new ideas and to free lance 
writers. You can learn all you need to know 
in our pamphlet, “How To Write and Sell 
Radio Scripts.’ Send $1.00 now for this 
pamphlet. It also entitles you to a free criti- 
cism of one four-page radio script. 


RADIO WRITERS GUILD 
Studio Building 
127 East Third St. CINCINNATI, O. 


Each of the three members of our organization earn 
their own living writing and selling radio continuity. 





THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative Fae has of your stories pave 
the way to success for YO My clients write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I revise, polish, and 
give your story new life. interest and appeal. Returned to 
you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one dollar per 
thousand words. Books, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - = Edgerton, Missouri 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


I ENJOY TYPING MANUSCRIPTS, and take an in- 
terest in such work, doing it accurately and neatly. 
For this reason I usually get repeat orders. 35c a 
thousand words, including carbon and return postage. 
Discount on 10, 600 words and over. 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St. Muskogee, Oklahoma 

















10% SALES! 


4 
P of YOUR Shorts, Novelettes, Novels, Articles. N. Y. 
. outlet; quick action. Thorough Criticism on every 
} script; suggestions for revision if needed; advice on 
k ecial problems, from 15 years’ experience 
> (refunded on oti $1 each MS. up to 5,000; 
> 
. 
> 


Charges 
YOUR needs with SERVICE 


tonger 20c 


HAT GETS | RESULTS 
CHARLES P. GORDON 
Hall Bidg.—W, Dante, Virginia 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


“We are always interested in good biogra- 
phies, dealing with contemporary or histor- 
ical figures, travel books of unusual places, or 
first class books on any subject, with the ex- 
ception of poetry and essays.” 


Willett, Clark @ Company, 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, are now in the 
general publishing field as well as in the lib- 
eral religious field. They are on the lookout 
for really good serious fiction, the compe- 
tently written biography, and travel books 
that are off the beaten track or exceptionally 
well written. They have published one mys- 
tery story and one or two novels of what 
might be called popular character, but as 
they are a comparatively small house pub- 
lishing only from twelve to eighteen books 
a year, they have neither the time nor the 
machinery to turn out large quantities of the 
run of the mill stuff. 


The Phoenix Press, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, bring out at least one novel each 
month of four popular types: Clean ro- 
mance, western, the lending-library type 
risque novel, and recently they’ve added a 
line of detective mysteries. They’re always 
open to well-written popular fiction in these 
four groups, and right now particularly need 
some more clean love stories and good mys- 
teries. 


Funk @& Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, are interested in popular trade 
non-fiction as well as “mail order books” 
which they have the proper machinery to 
merchandise. (They’re the publishers of Lit- 
erary Digest, you know.) By “mail order” 
books they mean the popular and semi-tech- 
nical book appealing to a special audience ; 
books like “Your Wings: And How To Win 
Them” by Assen Jordanoff, a book on flying 
intended for anyone interested in learning 
the science of aviation. They also brought 
out a semi-test entitled “Modern Criminal 
Investigation” by Dr. Harry Soderman and 
Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell 
which is being used in many police depart- 
ments. And they’ve brought out “She Strives 
To Conquer” by Frances Maule, on voca- 
tional guidance. If you have a book with 
mail order merchandising possibilities, as 
aside from book store sale, query by letter 
first giving an outline. 
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Funk & Wagnalls are also interested in 
all types of regular trade non-fiction; their 
Spring list will feature “A Life of Gilbert 
Chesterton” by Hillaire Belloc and “Nicho- 
las IIT” by Mohammed Essab-Bey, in the way 
of biography; they are also interested in 
really interpretive travel books like their re- 
cently published “Portrait of a People” by 
Dorothea Orr, concerning Croatia ; they also 
are keen on timely political or economic 
studies like their “Millions of Dictators” by 
Emil Lengyel and “You’re Paying For It” by 
Charles Harris Garrigues. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., are interested in really 
important fiction and non-fiction. “We have 
no very urgent need of Western fiction,” 
they say, “since we already have a number 
of conspicuous and steady writes on our 
list, but we should be glad to consider his- 
tory and biography dealing with the Ameri- 
can frontier. Our current awards of our 
Literary Fellowships are indicative of our 
interest in young writers in both the fiction 
and non-fiction fields. We can use a limited 
amount of material in the juvenile field.” 





Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GiLBERT 


HE R. R. Heywood Company, Inc., 263 

Ninth Avenue, N. Y., advised they would be 
in the market at this time for Christmas senti- 
ments, both relative and general. Of course, 
they will be interested in reviewing a far greater 
number of general sentiments than those for the 
family. Heywood pays 50c per line. Address 
all submissions to the Editorial Department. 

O. Landgraf, Editor, White and Wyckoff Mfg. 
Co. (Greeting Card Division), Holyoke, Mass., is 
at present in the market for a few formal general 
Christmas sentiments. Due to the fact his firm 
carried over a great number of sentiments from 
last year, they are not buying heavily this season 
and plan on being very discriminating in their 
choice of material. 

Mr. Landgraf also advises he will soon be 
interested in reviewing Get Well and General 
Birthday verses. He prefers numbers that do not 
use the limiting pronouns and only the special 
titles that seem well adapted to large volume 
manufacture. Special titles such as “Happy Birth- 


day To One I Seldom ‘Hear From,” “Happy 
Birthday To A Shut-In” 
sell here. 


and the like will not 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 





Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President. 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Meanceriots. Book Length Novels, 
Short Stories, Plays, Theses 
EXPERTLY TYPED 


Misspelling Corrected, Edited, Proofread. Years of exper- 
ience with the highest grade work. 
50c a thousand words — Poetry, Ic a line 
EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 
110 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 











“MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Extra first and last pages, one carbon copy. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation. Proof 
read and mailed flat. 35c per thousand words. 








BLANCHE E. REDDY 
New York, N. Y. 


429 E. 64th St., 



























You get one—Your friends get one— 
without cost. Let us give you the de- 
tails of this amazing Time Teller. Also 
it can pay you big money by showing 
others how to obtain without cost. Noth- 
ing to buy or sell! Write fast. 
GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO. 

4300-A_ Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, It. 


POETS: | 999 Places To Send Poems 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for descriptive 
leaflet, also 1936 PRIZE PROGRAM with particulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Book Publication 
Contest, Holiday Specials, Hand-writing Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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Reports are prompt and writers are requested to 
submit an invoice for all material retained. Checks 
follow within a week or ten days. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is at the present time buying 
general and family Christmas numbers. Material 
must be outstanding to bring a check from this 
firm, but if you have stuff you feel is “tops” shoot 
it in. 50c per line. 

Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Com- 
pany, 24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
be back in the market November 1 and will be 
particularly interested in Christmas sentiments, 
short and catchy. If you have any short prose 
ideas that suggest an illustration and which will 
still bring a smile or a chuckle upon reading, 
send them in. The Rose Company maintains a 
very high standard, so go over your material with 
a critical eye before submitting. 50c per line. 

Miss M. Bardouche of The Buzza Company, 
Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., in a recent note 
advised her firm would be buying again as of 
November first and would be particularly inter- 
ested in outstanding Christmas numbers. This 
firm is one of the leading publishers and puts out 
a very complete line. But their standard is high 
and the trite and mediocre is not wanted. Re- 
ports have picked up wonderfully here and are 
now quite prompt. The rate is 50c per line. 

At last advice, Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., was buying Mother’s 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and suewunton if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25, words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


Typing of stories, theses, books, plays and poetry by a col- 
lege graduate with a B. S. degree in Commerce. Six years 
teaching experience in shorthand, typing, commercial law, 
and business English; studied court reporting at Gregg school 
in Chicago; spent one summer typing theses at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. Special attention given to medical and law 
material. 40c per 1000 words. 


DENISON CLEVA GRAU IOWA 


DIABETES 


CAN BE CONTROLLED 











Read 
“DIABETES REVIEW” 
72 Pages 
Interesting! Original! Instructive! 


Advisory Board of 40 Prominent Physicians 
$2.50 Yearly 
SPECIAL OFFER 
6 months subscription for $1.00 (Enclose this ad) 


METABOLISM RESEARCH, INC. 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Day, Father’s Day and Graduation. Comics go 
very well here. 50c per line. 

jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., has been buying outstanding everyday ma- 
terial, but it must be outstanding. Humor, if it 
is the type that really brings a laugh, will go well 
here, as will the numbers containing a really worth- 
while idea. Miss McNicol is hard to sell, but if 
you can write her particular type of stuff, you'll 
find a year-around market. 50c per line. 

C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie Engraving Co., 
1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., con- 
tinues to buy clever everyday numbers and the 
more or less “formal” Christmas sentiments. 25c 
per line. 

Other firms buying at this time are: 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Eveready Building, 
Thompson Avenue and Manley St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. A year-around market for 
all types of outstanding material, although they 
are not buying as heavily as formerly. 

Auburn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Indiana. 

Sandford Card Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





Play Markets 


By Georce Eric KELTON 


RANK MANDELL and Otto Harbach, 
two of Broadway’s most famous play- 
wrights, have established offices at 67 

W. 44th St., N.Y.C. with the intention of 
producing plays from the pens of other 
writers. 

They have already purchased rights to 
one play and expect to add several more to 
their production schedule in the near future. 
The initial item on their list is “American 
Sleeping Beauty’, a collaboration by Martha 
Madison and Vincent Gerbino. 

As a playwright, Mr. Harbach will be 
represented on B’way this season by “For- 
bidden Melody”, an operetta for which Sig- 
mund Romberg has fashioned the score. 

The Messrs, Mandell and Harbach will 
read plays which are brought to their atten- 
tion by reliable authors’ agents. 

M. S. Bentham, veteran theatrical repre- 
sentative, would like to produce some plays 
this season, if he can find a few scripts 
worthy of Broadway showings. If you have a 
well constructed manuscript send it to Mr. 
Bentham’s reader, Dick Merwin, 1564 B’way, 
N. ¥. C. 

Clarence Taylor has relinquished his op- 
tion on “Kingpin”, which he planned to 
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produce this Fall, and is again reading plays. 
If something to Mr. Taylor’s liking reaches 
his office at 1482 B’way, N.Y.C., through 
an authorized agent, he will give it a pro- 
duction immediately after acceptance. 

The firm of Brewster and Hill, 214 West 
42nd St., N.Y.C., offers advance royalties of 
$1,000 for an acceptable play “based on the 
theory that there is a God and that man 
must be vitally connected with Him, even if 
we haven’t learned to comprehend His 

plans”. 

Mr. James Ullman still has his offices 
at 234 West 44th St., N. Y. C., and at the 
present writing he has opened his third play 
for the B’way theatre-goers consumption. 
Mr. Ullman, who is himself a playwright, 
believes that if an author writes what he has 
to say, sincerely and earnestly, instead of 
writing with one eye on the box office, the 
chances of landing his play with a producer 
would be multiplied. 

He reads unsolicited manuscripts, but gives 
preference to those that come to him from 
accredited authors’ representatives. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass., read plays continuously. They 
are on the eternal search for something 
“different” and will read all plays submit- 
ted to them. But don’t waste postage send- 
ing them the ordinary thing. They supply 
the amateur market, schools and churches. 
They also have a small clientele among the 
“Little Theatre” groups. They prefer plays 
calling for one set and with more women 
than men in the cast. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio, are in need of short dia- 
logues for use in the school room. They 
should not play for more than 10 or 12 
minutes and should be in modern costume. 
Suitable for intermediate high-school stu- 
dents. 

They can also use good three-act farce 
comedies playing a full evening, with ten or 
twelve characters evenly divided. 

The Council of the Dramatists’ Guild has 
recently selected Attorney Sidney Fleischer 
as motion picture negotiator and arbiter. He 
succeeds the late Joseph P. Bickerton, whom 
he aided as counsel. The appointment is sub- 
ject to ratification by the producing mana- 
gers. 
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Beginners 


Only 
EX 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eltgt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere students 
will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of thts course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course tn Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12rn_ Srreer 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 


| in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 


Market 











Pulp Paper Markets 


Detective and Murder Mysteries, Associated Au- 
thors, Inc., 1008 West York Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. ‘“‘As the name implies, this maga- 
zine features mysterious murders with a detective 
or other officer of the law who through his own 
cleverness and activity solves the puzzle and 
brings the real criminal to justice. Woman interest 
is desirable but must be subordinated. No sex 
angle is permitted. Lengths: Shorts, 3000 to 
5000 ; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; novels, 18,000 
to 20,000. Short shorts around 1000 words will 
be considered also.” 

Horror Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued bi-monthly 
15c a copy; 75c a year. ‘‘We are interested in 
novels of 15,000 words; novelettes, 8500 to 12,000 
words ; shorts, 3000 to 6000 words. These stories 
must be weird, eerie, spine-tingling. They must 
frighten and fascinate the reader and therefore 
must contain strong, sinister menace. Fresh, un- 
usual plots of a bizarre nature are wanted. But 
motivation must be normal and convincing. Su- 
pernatural stories are usable, in the shorter lengths, 
but unless they are extremely well done, we prefer 
a logical physical explanation. No photos. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Scarlet Adventuress, Associated Authors, Inc., 
1008 West York Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“Here the woman adventuress must be sophis 
cated, charming and quick-witted. None of the 
shrinking violet type. The story must be told 
from the woman’s angle and she must be of the 
sort who has a definite goal—love, money, power 
or revenge—toward which she steadily forges, us- 
ing the allure of her body and her ready wit to 
carry her through perilous situations, but never 
actually losing her virtue. The sex angle can be 
played up in this case, with frequent bits of in- 
timacy between the two sexes, though never 
beyond the limits of decency. We want the glam- 
orous type of woman who takes all and gives 
nothing. Lengths, 3000 to 5000 words; 10,000 
to 12,000; and 18,000 to 20,000 words.” 

Smashing Western, 165 Franklin Street, New 
York City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued six 
times a year; 15c a copy. f 








“Western shorts from 
2500 to 6000 words; 10,000 to 20,000 words: and 
complete book length novels of from 50,000 to 
65,000 words. Action stories, but not the ordinary 
slam-bang stuff. Emphasis on characterizations 
rather than intricate plots, although the plot is 
important. Reports from three to four weeks, and 
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pays Yc a word for shorts and novelettes. Novels 
by arrangement.” 

Terror Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 75c a year. ‘“Mystery-terror novels, 
15,000 words in length; novelettes, 8500 to 12,000 
words; shorts 3000 to 6000 words. These stories 
must be weird, eerie, spine-tingling. They must 
frighten and fascinate the reader and therefore 
must contain strong, sinister menace. Fresh, un- 
usual plots of a bizarre nature are wanted. But 
motivation must be normal and convincing. Su- 
pernatural stories are usable, in the shorter lengths, 
but unless they are extremely well done, we pre- 
fer a logical physical explanation. No photo- 
graphs. No verse. We report within two weeks, 
and pay lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘We want shorts only, 
from 1000. to 8000 words. Western stories from 
law officers’ angle. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay Ic a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Thrilling Wonder, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthl 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want 
pseudo-scientific stories, with action—adventure 
background; shorts 1000 to 4500 words; novel- 
ettes, 7500 to 10,000 words. We report within 
two weeks and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

True Detective Mysteries, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want current crime cases, about 7000 words in 
length, written under official by-line. Actual 
photographs of characters and scenes in story 
supplied by author, and paid for extra, above 
usual rate of 2c per word. We report on manu- 
scripts as soon as possible and pay 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 

5 invention, science and surgery, particu- 
larly weird stories that forecast the marvelous 
science of the future; tales of other planets, and 
voyages between the worlds; weird stories of the 
Edgar Allan Poe type ; weird-scientific stories of the 
Jules Verne type; creepy mystery tales; sensa- 


monthly ; 





tional detective mysteries that are essentially 
weird and crammed with action; bizarre and un- 
usual stories; tales of the unnatural and abnor- 
mal; occult and mystic tales, and tales of the 
supernatural, preferably with a logical explana- 
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tion; tales of werewolves, vampires, witches and 
devil-worship ;_ ghost-stories, and tales of spirit 
return ; tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery 
and terror; and a few tales of horror; but noth- 
ing sickening or disgusting. We prefer modern 
settings. Lengths up to 40,000 words. No sex 
stories. Verse up to forty lines. No photographs. 
We report on manuscripts promptly and pay Ic 
a word on publication.” 

Western Aces, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Mary Lou Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We like strong, hu- 
man-interest stories stressing old West action and 
character conflicts. Use range, owl-hoot, mining, 
railroading, etc., backgrounds. Shorts, 3000 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
We use poetry now and then. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks after receipt, and 
pay one cent and up, on publication usually, 
though sometimes special arrangements are made.” 

Western Action Novels, 165 Franklin Street, New 
York City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Published six 
times a year; 15c a copy. “We like western 
shorts from 2500 to 6000 words; 10,000 to 20,000 
words ; and complete book length novels of from 
50,000 to 65,000 words. Action stories, but not 
the ordinary slam-bang stuff. Emphasis on char- 
acterizations rather than intricate plots, though the 
plot is important. Reports on manuscripts three to 
four weeks, and pays Yec a word for shorts and 
novelettes. Novels by arrangement.” 


Experimental Magazines (No Pay) 


American Prefaces, University Hall, S. U. L, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Dr. Wilbur Lang Schramm, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50. “We 
use short stories, sketches, and critical articles 
averaging 2000 words (rarely over 4000—limit 
6000 words). Stories must have artistic integrity 
and finish ; articles ought to represent wide reading 
against a background. Formal verse of freshness, 
power, and finish preferred ; free or experimental 
verse is not barred, but must be very good. We 
want in everything good form, live, sound think- 
ing; when possible, work expressing the spirit of 
the locale from which it grows, although we are 
not committed to regionalism as a cult. We lean 
to the New Humanism, but are sympathetic with 
Naturalism and Romanticism, and open to good 
work of every philosophy or school of art. We use 
little or no art and no photographs. Query the 
Editor for possible use of regional or historical ma- 
terial. Photographs. No long poems; formal lyrics 
preferred. We report on manuscripts as quickly as 
possible, though we are sometimes a little slow. No 
pay.” 

Chameleon, 121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rae Beamish, Editor. (John J. Francis, Art 
Director.) Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We publish short stories of point and form, 
not exceeding 2500 words in length; essays and 
articles on subjects of literary interest ; and verse, 
preferably short but which may be of any form or 





MARKET? 


When one of my editor friends, L— M—, 
who buys a million and a half words of copy 
every month, called on me for “rush” stories, 
| wired five of my clients. | have already sent 
five checks by special delivery on this call 
alone. The latest, COVERING THE DEVIL'S 
HOSPITAL, which was revised as | suggested, 
came through October 3rd. On October 
4th, Myer Krulfeld, the author, wrote me: 
‘| doubt if | would have made the story sal- 
able without your concrete pointers to guide 
me.’ And the editor said, "A good story." 


If you're really market minded, like the writers now 
working with me, I'll be interested in hearing from you, 
too. | have calls for so wide a variety of material, in 
the slick, pulp and book fields, that | would like to tell 
you about these editorial needs—and the more you 
write me about yourself, the better will | know what 
markets you are suited for and what tips to pass on 
to you. 

Once | know what you can do best, | work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and as soon as 
you are ready, I'll get assignments for you. Writers 
working with me sell to practically every type of 
market. | have Hollywood and radio outlets. My ten 
years in the literary business, my work with thousands 
of authors, have made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties familiar to me. 

My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, 
detailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced 
marketing of your manuscripts are: Stories, articles, 
books and plays, $! up to 4,000 words; 50c per thou- 
sand words thereafter. Over 50,000 words, $24 for 
all lengths. Poems, 50c each. Resubmissions free— 
always. (Although | am the author of hundreds of 
published stories and articles, | will not rewrite your 
manuscripts for you. If | did, they would no longer 
be yours. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called collaboration, but comes 
to you at my regular fees.) 

Send me your manuscripts now, and tell me about 
yourself; or you may see me by appointment. If you 
are sincere about making a business of your writing, 
in selling what you have, and in building up new mar- 
kets, find out for yourself how much my friendly inter- 
est can mean to your success. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Hollywood? 


If you think your stories, books or plays should 
be sold for the movies, I can tell you if you are 
right and, if you are, I can place them before the 
executives, stars or directors to whom they will 
appeal. Hollywood pays in a BIG way. 


You should slant your stories for the movies 
BEFORE you submit them for publication. 


pay for my time and ability to 
analyze your material. If your story is right for 
submission to the studio, your reading fee is 
returned. You pay 10 per cent when sold. 


You must 


If your story needs “slanting,” I tell you how 
to revise it, read the revisions and work with you 
until it is right, without further charge. 


If your story has no movie possibilities, I 
tell you why in a detailed analysis. It is better 
to get the truth from one who knows than well 
meant praise from those who encourage you to 
waste time, effort and money on material that 
cannot be sold. My advice will help your future 
efforts to slant for movie sales. 


$10.00 minimum fee on any story or idea. 
Add $1 per 1000 words if story over 10,000 
words. Novels and plays $25.00. 


Check for reading fee and return postage, in- 
sured, must accompany all material. 


WiD GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 








There ARE Shortcuts To Success 


iy practical course in THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY 

RITING will shorten your apprenticeship and guide you to 
boning Reasonable. ‘Adapted to your individual needs. 
Collaboration. Criticism. Sales service. My pupils are 
selling stories worked out in collaboration with me, I can 
help YOU. Write for details today. 


DORIS GARST 


500 CEDAR OUGLAS, WYOMING 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOUD CRIES... 


come from this disappointed author, who 

has just received his finish manu- 

script—NOT from Cosmopolitan Authors’ 
ureau. He'll be wiser next time. 














Editing—Typing—Effective Sales Plan 
Folder on request. 


” Gy COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS' BUREAU 
* P. ©. Box 1032-D, Chicago, Iil. 
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DIGEST 


theme. We have no dogmatic standards about 
forms of poetry or prose. What we are concerned 
with is substance, and by that we mean work that 
reveals an honest and authentic treatment of 
material. We use block prints and pen and ink 
drawings. 


“Briefly, we are interested in quality literature. 
We give equal opportunity to both new and ex- 
perienced writers ; the basis of acceptance is merit. 
We also use sketches, book reviews, and critical 
biographies of prominent authors, poets, play- 
wrights, and so on, from 500 to 2000 words. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, but do not pay.” 


Frontier and Midland, Missoula, Montana. H. 
G. Merriam, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use stories and verse—length 
not important. Have on hand all the sex stories 
we can handle. Stories must reflect vital Amer- 
ican living. We occasionally use a literary essay. 
We report promptly, but do not pay for material.” 


Literary America, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Managing Editor, S. Robert Morse; Poetry 
Editor, Gerta Aison. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We endeavor to supply the 
need for an honest literary magazine willing to 
publish not only off-the-beaten-track work but also 
to afford a hearing to young writers courageous 
enough to write about things as they find them. 
An extensive poetry section appears in each issue. 
No photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
four weeks, but do not pay.” 


Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
stories up to 5000 words; articles of the same 
length. Poetry up to 60 lines. Occasionally we 
use light essays up to 3000 words, also one-act 
plays. We report within a month, but do not pay.” 


Movie Magazines 


Hollywood Magazine, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Ted Magee, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We use inter- 
views and specialized articles on motion picture 
production ; on assignment only. Length, 1000 to 
1500 words. No photographs. Liberal payment 
on acceptance. We report within ten days.” 


7751 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
California. Ruth Waterbury, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We consider articles deal- 
ing with motion picture subjects and personalities. 
Length, 2000 to 3000 words. No verse. We re- 
port on manuscripts promptly and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 


Photoplay, 7751 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. Ruth Waterbury, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy. “We want articles dealing with motion 
picture subjects and personalities. Length, 2000 to 
3000 words. No verse. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Movie Mirror, 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and 


are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. ..... $3.00 


Oxford University Press 
™ co + pee Word and How to : 
moos ameEssreeresen ees 
Desk k of Errors in English.. 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 





SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 


The Art of Song Writing....... 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 
obert Bruce 





Descriptive & Narrative Writing.2.00 
wrence H. Conra 


Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
Tryon gel 

Around the Copy Desk......... 2.00 
Medill School 7 Journalism 

Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 


George Seldes 





Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
OB Peter Mark Roget CAMERA PROFITS Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 | Profitable Photography for Trade Carolyn Wells 
oget lo cecceveccescescocere Sci Vv a 2.50 
Webster s_Dictionary........... 1.25 H. Rossiter Snyder may By Benny A a 
Write } - pasa rev ebecusbe 1.00 a? Dollars a Week with Car Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
morose serce Camera eee eeesesereeeceees 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder M. oe. Bang oe 00 
Janet Réakin Wiese ant Mie te Sl Shae gaan Aaticle riting...... 4. 
Comprehensive Dictionary....... 1.00 Oo SE RE Sp iis at Rea esate 
Funk and Wagnalls H. Rossiter Snyder _— to Study Literature....... 2 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 Pest GON... ccc cccccccccccce d 
- yt oy H. Rossiter Snyder Writing Novels to Sell aaa 2.50 
—............ 2.75] | SHORT STORY WRITING _| Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 
john H. Lawson . . How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Playwekting ere 3.50 ow p Bag Fy Susie... 2.59 Michael Joseph 
Arthur E. Krows A collection & foreword Te 2.00 
Radio _ Writing................. 2.50] Short St Technioue........« 1.25 | Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
. Peter —. ae Raffeloc , Sea and iovy ——— — ERES 25c 
ateway to Radio.............. ; : : Doctor, Nurse an lospita 
Furth and Erskine oe Dezel siemens te 2.50 | Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Radio Sketches and How to Wie Ghee Siete 1.50 Air Story Writer’s Guide......... 25c 
— = ERE EEE 2.00 H. Bedjerd Jones . . Thengaes J as LedNieseiceee 1.75 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
POETRY OR VERSE Short Story Writing.......... st Ser eee.------ 1.00 
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Wallns’s ptiguing Dictionary.. 2.00 Jack Woodford Becoming a Writer............ 2.00 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 Dorothea Brande 
How ad sae Your Own Poems 1.25 urence D’Orsay The Profit in Writing........... 3.00 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 





Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


- + + has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever oflered 
writers. 

This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our nll nol and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in Tne 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 

ORDER TODAY 














WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”” I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


MEE He Oitgalelawis eae CRG FETE OS COOUR CMC reste OUe 
NN c-Ghn we aleke cpceevceNedcbameteeses.cse Vea ae wae 
DU da ceca thineesscee elem abiews re 
My subscription is 

0D new DO renewal CD extension 
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Verse Markets 


The Bard, 398 Russell Avenue, Jackson, Mis- 
souri. Myrtle Vorst Sheppard and Margaret Fer- 
guson Henderson, Editors. Issued quarterly ; 35¢c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “A quarterly of verse whose 
standards are of the highest. Open to both be- 
ginning and established writers of worthwhile 
poetry. We prefer lengths fourteen lines or less, 
though a few longer poems are used. Please sub- 
mit several poems rather than one that the editors 
may choose the type best suited to the magazine. 
No photographs. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible, and pay only in prizes.” 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We use poems of all types and lengths, though 
preference is for poems of thirty-two lines or less. 
Reviews of poetry books, staff written. We report 
within two weeks, and pay only in prizes.” 

The Lyric, Roanoke, Virginia. Leigh Hanes, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use lyric poems of the best type, reflec- 
tive or simple. Freshness and sincerity stressed. 
New poets welcome. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within two months, and pay only 
in prizes.” 





Canadian Magazines 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Douglas MacKay, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. A Magazine 
of the North. “Our editorial interests include the 
whole field of travel, exploration and trade in the 
Canadian North as well as the current activities 
and historical background of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in all its departments throughout Can- 
ada. Length, 2000 words. Photographs should 
be 8x10 glossy prints. No verse. We pay lc 
a word on publication, more with pictures.” 

Liberty, (Canadian Edition), 204 Richmond 
St., West, Toronto, Canada. Fulton Oursler, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2 a 
year. ‘‘We are interested in fiction stories from 
one thousand to about five thousand words. Arti- 
cles of general news, human interests, etc., about 
Canada and Canadians. Photographs only in 
conjunction with article material. No verse. We 
report within ten days, and pay high rates on 
acceptance.” 


Syndicates 
The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Jessie Sleight, Edi- 
tor. “We use comic strips, cartoons, unique con- 
tinuous features (500 words) for daily release; 
fiction (novel length only). No short fiction, no 
‘news’ material, no poetry. We buy syndicate 
rights and share in all other rights. We pay 
according to various arrangements. Report within 
two weeks. Copyright is usually in the name of 
the syndicate. At present we are overstocked on 
novel-length fiction. No photographs.” 
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Burba Service, Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. How- 
ard Burba, Editor. ‘“‘We accept Woman’s Page 
features, Editorial paragraphs, and educational 
features. No photographs. No poetry. We re- 
port immediately, and pay on acceptance.” 

Central Press Association, 1435 East Twelfth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Ejichel, Editor. 
“We handle spot news pictures (by speediest pos- 
sible means) and news feature stories with Art. 
Must be brief and of spot news value. We report 
on manuscripts within one day, and pay within 
a week.” 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. William C. Dudgeon, Editor. 
Uses short features. No photos; no poetry. 

The Federal News Service, 474 Eye Street, S. 
W., Washington, D.C. Robert Charles Lunch, 
Editor. “We use trade and legislative features of 
nation-wide interest slanted at a particular indus- 
try, trade, or business, with a few good pictures to 
aid. About 1500 to 2000 words of meaty interest- 
ing writing. ‘We suggest that writers study such 
magazines as Business Week, Gas Age Record, or 
other high class trade publications for a better un- 
derstanding of what legislative writing really is. 
BUT DO NOT SLANT YOUR STORIES FOR 
A PARTICULAR MAGAZINE BUT RATHER 
FOR A PARTICULAR INDUSTRY. Photographs 
are helpful. No verse. We report within a few 
days.” 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. ‘We cover the entire field excepting 
spot news photos, negatives preferred ; must be of 
high professional quality; amateur work seldom 
clicks. Good titles always.” 

Globe Photos, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Mr. W. C. Mann, Editor. ‘We use good 
feature material—series of pictures on science, 
human interest, oddities, travel, at least six photos 
on a set and a story of about 1500 words. Also 
single pictures showing good photography, scenic, 
air views, exclusive views, outstanding personalities. 
We report within five days, and pay 40% roy- 
alty, fifteenth of following month.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. R.H. Waldo, Editor. “We 
use short stories of 1000 words and 3500 words, 
with good plots. We can not use stories of lengths 
in between. Payment on publication. We are not 
interested in feature material. No photographs ; 
no poetry. We report wit!i: ten days and pay 
Yc a word and up, on publication.” 

Midland Editorial Service, 406 Hall Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Henry B. Vess, Editor. 
“We want general articles of 800 to 2500 words, 
and short fillers, 100 to 800 words; not limited as 
to subject, but must be timely or seasonal, accurate 
and authentic, possess real human interest, be 
well-written, fresh and original in treatment. Short 
editorials of from 100 to 500 words, on matters in 
the news or on subjects of general interest. In- 
teresting, well-drawn cartoons and comic strips. 
Columns or departments—humorous, entertaining 
or informative—must be unusual or distinctly 
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Story-Writin 


O you believe you may 
have an aptitude for 

7 writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. Bur- 
ton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,” writes Florence Battle. 
“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’” — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had”—“you hit on my 
weaknesses” —‘“‘none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”’—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obligation 
by the 

Richard Burton Counse 

e ( , f e vO; t 7 
p> —-;5_ This modern course in Creative Writ- 
| é | ing includes the Short Story, Article 
| Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 


saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell, 
RESULTS COUNT! 

“I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! My short-short sold on its first 
trip! Have just received from Rural Progress a check for 
$40.00."—Roth Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage 
writes: ‘Last week I received my check for 115.00 for 
my story, ‘The Dance of Death,’ which I submitted to 
Famous Detective Cases, Macfadden’s latest publication, 
and a personal letter from the Editor asking me to submit 
them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
oints and weaknesses. As ‘“‘The 
School of Personal Service in Cre- 
ative Writing’ we offer this service 
without obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. 





Dr. Burton 








Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 

1102-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and infor- 

mation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





168 COPIES LEFT 


jee copies of the Writer's 1936 Year Book 
which we withheld from the newsstand for sale 
to our mail customers have dwindled to a remain- 
ing 168 copies. 





You will enjoy the candid camera section of 
photographs of editors and writers. 

The article in the Year Book by Lester Dent is 
the best instruction on pulp paper plotting that 
has ever been published. Not only the million 
word a year professionals, but their editors as 
well have enthusiastically endorsed this brilliant 
instructive article. W. Thornton Martin of the 
POST writes masterfully on selling to that pub- 
lication. Kenneth Collings tells why writing is 
"The Perfect Job.” 

On sale at all large newsstands for 35 cents. 
Mail orders filled promptly. This big illustrated 
annual of the writing profession is full of instruc- 
tive, valuable and entertaining features. Order 
your copy now. Price 35c. 


The WRITER'S 
1936 Year Book 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








FREE CRITICISM !!! 


During Nov. and Dec. I am continuing this service to find 
writers who can become regular contributors to the mar- 
kets_I will open for them. To these authors I am extend- 
ing Free Personal Criticism and Marketing Service. Take 
advantage of this offer. Pay for one story and I will service 
another one Free of Charge. 

Rates: $3.00 for first 3,000 words; 75e each additional thessand. 
Plays: $5.00 per act. Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Authors’ Representative & Play Consultant 
Room 902 17 W. 45th S#. New York City 











above the average to be acceptable. Interested in 
really good short stories of from one thousand to 
five thousand words ; these must be dramatic, with 
good plot action and suspense, and clean; no sex, 
gangster or problem stories wanted. No serials or 
verse at present. Special statement will be fur- 
nished on request; present requirements in this 
field limited, but they are increasing. Right now 
we are particularly interested in good feature 
articles and women’s page material. We are also 
seeking new, unusual and original features, fic- 
tion and special material for general newspaper 
and magazine use. Writers having ideas about 
specific features should inquire or submit samples. 
We are glad to read and consider any material of 
real merit. SUFFICIENT RETURN POSTAGE 
MUST ACCOMPANY ALL MANUSCRIPTS. 
We use very few photographs, and no verse. We 
usually report on manuscripts within two weeks, 
and pay on a 50-50 basis, for material which is 
syndicated, or by special arrangement. Payment 
is made monthly for material used.” 


Trade Journals 


American Paper Merchant, 1911 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We take special articles, not over 
1200 words, also short items, which are of interest 
to wholesale paper merchants. We desire articles 
containing sales and management plans and ideas, 
also some news of the industry. Photographs. No 
verse. We report on manuscripts upon receipt, and 
pay Yec a word and up, on publication.” 


Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Medical and 
Dental Arts Bldg., Waukegan, Illinois. Geo. B. 
Lake, M.D., Editor. Issued monthly ; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘We use practical, clinical, medical 
articles, 1500 to 3000 words in length. Photo- 
graphs of medical news and accompanying ar- 
ticles. No verse. We report on manuscripts within 
ten days, but pay only for photographs, $2.00 
each.” 


The Coal Herald, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Harold A. Holbrook, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We are not interested in 
‘boiler-plate,’ platitudinous material which is some- 
times offered publications in non-competing fields. 
We do want all the real live material we can get 
on current problems of retail fuel dealers and stoker 
dealers—smart advertising, sales promotional 
plans, merchandising ideas such as budget plans, 
salesmen’s compensation, etc., material on credits 
and collections, personnel problems, general man- 
agement, yard layout, supervision, delivery meth- 
ods, truck dispatching systems, etc. All of this 
should be based on actual experience of named 
dealers. Photographs illustrating the subject are 
welcome. No verse. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay 25c a column inch, photos and 
heads, included.” 


Feedstuffs, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We consider news and 
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feature material concerning feed manufacturers 
and distributors. Features should deal with nutri- 
tional research with animals and poultry (writers 
necessarily must show technical understanding of 
subject) ; or merchandising stories encompassing 
fresh, practical ideas on obtaining and enlarging 
business. Approach should always be from angle 
of the feed merchandiser or manufacturer, rather 
than the farmer. 


“Our readers are interested in any development 
that may be a factor influencing volume or type 
of feed requirements in a state area. We use photo- 
graphs of prize animals and fowls; unusual feed 
store displays. Rarely use poetry. We report on 
manuscripts monthly, and pay Yc a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Grain and Feed jfournals, Consolidated, 332 
South LaSalle Street, Room 900, Chicago, III. 
Issued semi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. De- 
voted to wholesale grain and feed trades. ‘We 
want short stories relating to operators of grain 
elevators and feedmilk and dealers in field seeds. 
Photographs. No poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts when and if used, and pay fifteenth of 
month following publication.” 


The Mail Star, International Circular Agency, 
P. O. Box 663, Charleston, W. Va., Monthly; $1 
a copy. Charley Roy West, Editor. “We are in 
need of brief articles, stories, fillers, poems, etc. 
Want material suggestive of making money through 
spare-time work, and selling both directly and 
through the mails; material that will aid the be- 
ginner toward success in the mail order field. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at rates varying in propor- 
tion to the value of the material. Sample copy 
of The Mail Star will be sent free to those desiring 
to contribute, but a 3c stamp, to cover postage 
will be appreciated.” 


The Medical World, 1601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Frederick C. Smith, M.D., 
M.Sc., Editor. Issued monthly; $1.50 a year. 
We accept scientific medical articles from physi- 
cians only. No pay. 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We like practical articles 
on the construction, repair, upkeep and navigation 
of motor and sail boats. Shorts and longer ar- 
ticles up to 3000 words. Must be illustrated. 
There is no market here for the hack writer. If 
boat plans are sent in they must be by a reputable 
naval architect. Engine hints, etc., must be by 
experienced owners who know what they talk 
about. Unless an article can stand the closest 
technical scrutiny there isn’t a chance of its get- 
ting by. We cannot use cruise stories, racing news 
or the details of how a ten-year-old boy ran a 
boat. We do not want photographs or poetry. 
We report within three or four days, and pay ¥/c 
a word and up, depending on the technical details 
of the article, on publication.” 

The Musical Forecast, 1090 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. David H. Light, Editor. Is- 
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SOLD 
IN 
60 

DAYS 











Two books; two magazine stories; a 
series of twelve shorts and two originals 
by unknown writers to major studios. 


1 SELL STORIES. ........00. 


My organization has been established 
for seventeen years and the success of 
my service is proven by SALES. If you 
are interested in this lucrative market, 


write TODAY for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215, Dept. O 











35¢c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
ram, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, Ic per 
line. You'll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 


224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 














< T 
+ STIMUMATOR 


Do you find it hard to create novel, thrilling plots? Use 
DEAL-A-PLOT, marvelous new plotting device. By cutting 
and dealing cards, you obtain your characters and their traits, 
the setting, the plot problem, one or more complications, 
the climax (or several crises and a climax). hirty-six 
cards, each containing 52 plot essentials, are the basis; liter- 
ally millions of plots can be developed; it is a practical 
impossibility for two users to obtain the same plot. Fasci- 
nating, too—a grand party game. ONLY $1 POSTPAID. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Write 


the story that editors 
can’t refuse! 


It’s easy for you to sell your 
story when it’s interesting and 
is what the editor wants. But 


How can you tell? 
Only by learning how to 
judge the interest value of 
your manuscript unit by 
John Gallishaw, unit. “Latent ability” to 
author of “The . . - fe 
Only Two Ways to Write never, of itself, sold a 
Writ a oF 
rice. pits, story. Editors buy only what 
of the Fiction Writ- 2Y slieve 4 : — 
peg diner they believe will interest 
Problems of the their readers. But the editors 
Fiction Writer.”’ 

and the readers do not read 
your manuscript as a whole story, nor even 
as whole scenes. They read by nuclear units. 
These units combine into scenes; the scenes 
in turn make up the whole story. 





How do you know when a 

unit is interesting? 
By subjecting it to some simple tests worked out by 
John Gallishaw. The Gallishaw Method of unit 
analysis consists of breaking down every manuscript 
into nuclear units. Scores of people with latent 
ability to write have learned to produce interesting 
fiction by the Gallishaw Method. Even established 
writers have greatly increased their ability to pro- 
duce by utilizing this famed method. 


Interesting fiction 
is the only fiction that sells 


Most of these people did not learn why they were 
receiving rejection slips until theyacquired the abil- 
ity to analyze their work unit-by-unit. They began, 
just as you may begin, by studying the famous Gal- 
lishaw “Case and Problem” Method. You, too, may 
learn how to anticipate in advance exactly the re- 
sponse of the editor and reader and how to produce 
units that will insure it. When you do, your fiction 
will sell. 

_ 


Send for your free copy 
of “Individualized Development’ 


It brings you the story of John Gallishaw, his 
method, and its splendid results. It shows you why 
there is no such thing as a “ready-made” course in 
fiction writing. The Gallishaw Method permits an 
individualized training program, styled to fit your 
particular needs. Gallishaw-trained writers, now 
appearing in the current magazines, turned their 
latent ‘“‘spark’’ into profitable production of inter- 
esting fiction that the editors couldn't refuse. Read- 
ing this booklet was their first step toward selling 
interesting fiction. Let it be yours. Send for this 
booklet now. 

John Gallishaw’s Office, Suite 4-K, 70 Park Avenue, New York 
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sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles not exceeding 1000 words, but prefer 
shorter ones. No photographs; no poetry. We 
report within ten days, and pay $1 a column on 
publication.” 

The Music Trades, Steinway Bldg., 113 West 
57th Street, New York City. William J. Dougher- 
ty, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use merchandising articles pertaining 
to the retail musical instrument field. No verse. 
We report within two weeks, and pay Y2c a word, 
on publication.” 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘Needs technical articles on prob- 
lems confronting the commercial baker in the mak- 
ing and selling of his wares, illustrated articles on 
ylants, accounts of successful 
attempts by retail bakers to meet the housewife’s 
demand for quality cakes, photographs of attractive 





progressive modern 





bakery window displays and descriptions of enter- 
prising merchandising methods. Rate of payment, 
up to one cent per word, upon acceptance.” 

The Northwestern Miller, at the same address, 
is in need of technical articles on problems and de- 
velopments in operating milling and cereal chem- 
istry, inspirational articles on the sale of flour and 
feed, and illustrated articles of general feature in- 
terest closely related to the subject of the world’s 
breadstuffs. There are many special departments, 
our needs for which can best be judged by a study 
of the paper. Payment is usually made in the 
month following acceptance, at not less than half 
a cent per word, with extra compensation for 
photographs according to their cost and usefulness. 

The Oil Marketer, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 
New Jersey. Oliver Klinger, Jr., Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
photographs of modern service stations, bulk plants 
and fuel oil distributor plants, with stories about 
successful methods of operation, new merchandising 
methods used to develop sales, operating ideas, etc. 
Can be up to 600 or 7000 words if necessary. Pays 
on publication.” 

Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, IIl. 
Edward J. Ryan, Editor. Issued monthly. De- 
voted exclusively to the dental profession. Uses 
non-technical material concerning dental life, per- 
sonalities, events, etc., 2000 to 2500 words. Photo- 
graphs. Reports on manuscripts immediately, and 
pays lc a word after publication. 

The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City. Sydney Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want no 
fiction, no poetry, no photographs. Ours is a pub- 
lication dealing strictly with orchestras and musi- 
cians from a trade angle. Although it of necessity 
has general interest-—and a wide general circula- 
tion sale—The Orchestra World seeks basically in- 
formation that is of value to the trade. Query the 
editor before submitting any material. No photo- 
graphs. No poetry.” 

Paper Converters, 1911 Conway Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. F. G. Pulley, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. “We are intezested in descrip- 
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tions of products made of paper, of which there is 


a wide variety. Also descriptions of outstanding 
paper converting plants. Photographs. No verse. 
We report on manuscripts immediately and pay Yac 
a word and up, on publication.” 

Popular Songs, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Richard B. Gilbert, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use articles, 1250 
to 2000 words, on popular music subjects and per- 
sonalities. Particularly, articles with unique slants, 
such as ‘Music—the Healing Art.’ Photographs 
must accompany articles of personalities. No verse. 
Reports on manuscripts promptly, and pays 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

The Spotlight, 82 West Washington, Chicago, III. 
Herb Jones, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$2.50 a year. “We can use a few 1000-word 
risque, but no overly sexed yarns about show girls, 
etc. Articles and features on make-up, fashions, 
style and appearance. We can always use photo- 
graphs of interesting personalities and especially leg 
pictures. A little poetry, if sophisticated and a bit 
risque. We report on manuscripts within two to 
three weeks, and pay 40c to 65c an inch.” 

Yachting News, 1082 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. Walter X. Brennan, Editer. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. Devoted strictly to 
yachting interest on Great Lakes. “We use news 
of Great Lakes area yachting activities. Racing, 
social waterfront improvements, clubs, etc. Photo- 
graphs of boats in the area. Occasionally we con- 
sider poetry. We report on manuscripts at once, 
and pay on publication, according to merit.” 


25c a copy; 


Note 


The Survey Graphic and The Survey Mid- 
monthly, are both published at 122 East 19th 
Street, New York City. Survey Graphic pays one 
cent a word on publication for its material. The 
Survey Midmonthly, being a professional journal 
of social work, does not pay for contributions. 


Juvenile Markets 

Companion, the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Margaret Mac- 
Iver Stone, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. 
For girls fifteen to eighteen years old. “We use 
short stories, 2000 to 2500 words in length ; serials, 
two to six chapters, 2500 words each. Editorials, 
100 to 400 words. Handicraft articles (illustrated) 
500 to 800 words. Poetry, if it carries a message. 
We report within six weeks, and pay good rates, 
on acceptance.” 

Queen’s Gardens, 420 Witherspon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. An eight-page paper for 
girls from 12 to 15, distributed in Presbyterian 
“We want short stories, 2500 to 
mystery 


The Girls’ 


Sunday Schools. 
3000 words. Modern girls at school ; 
stories; everyday life. Please, no moral attached. 
Serialsk—4 to 10 chapters, 2500 to 3000 words 
each. Historical background has been overdone. 
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The Free-Lancer’s 
Short Cut to Sales 


The 


WRITERS’ HANDBOOK 


Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 








A comprehensive guide to the craft of writ- 
ing. Reduces the multiple problems of author- 
ship to a simple equation, which both the be- 
ginning and experienced author can use to 
solve his individual problems. 


THE SHORT CUT 


Writing to sell involves knowing how! THE 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK was conceived to 
teach this very definite technique. It contains 
sound, common-sense instruction by teachers, 
authors and editors — pre-eminent in their 
fields—in all forms of fiction and non-fiction, 
verse, plays, radio-dramas. Material on the 
technique of writing, plot construction, build- 
ing characters, developing an individual style, 
etc. Chapters by prominent authors on their 
writing methods. New ideas; information 
about getting new subjects and gathering 


material. 
SALES 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK has a com- 
plete, up-to-date list of markets for manuscript 
sales. It includes editorial requirements and 
needs of markets for short stories, novels, non- 
fiction books, juveniles, articles, plays, poetry, 
greeting card verse, humor, radio, drama, syn- 
dicates and features ; publishers’ payment rates 
and addresses ; names of editors ; and a list of 
the leading American literary agents. 


A Few of the 42 Contributors 


Sinclair Lewis, Van Wyck Mason, V. F. 
Calverton, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Thomas 
Burke, Edward J. O’Brien, Allene Corliss, Phil 
Stong, Arnold Gingrich, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Amy Loveman, Fred || 
E. Kunkel, Alan Devoe, Albert Parry. 

THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK is a com- || 
plete writer’s library in one volume, as indis- 
pensable as your dictionary or thesaurus. 

| 





This book is your short cut to sales! Order a 
copy today. 


45 Chapters 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


352 Pages $3.50 





copies of THE WRITER’S 


Please send me 


HANDBOOK, for which I enclose RRR aes at the 
Send C. OD. Bi. ces . copies and I will pay the 
postman $3.50 per copy plus carrying charges. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rate of $3 50 per copy. 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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“lf it can be sold, 
I can sell it.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It is 
a full-time, man-sized job. One 
requiring special qualifications. 


Most of these gentlemen do have 
a “‘sales service.’’ Obviously, if 
they devote MOST of their time 
and talents to teaching, the sales 
service can be only a part of 
their business. 


Having tried—unsuccessfully— 
to sell your own work, you will 
probably admit that SELLING 
is also a full-time, man-sized 
job, requiring special abilities. 
Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not even try. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole 
business. Send postal card for 
my Sales Plan. 

May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes in 


SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York, N. Y. 








| 
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Editorial material on the development of Christian 
personality. Please, inter-racial and international 
understanding. Feature articles, travel, science, 
nature, biography, history, but handled with imagi- 
nation. Not mere facts! Handwork—new kinds 
of things for girls to make. A cooking series of 
simple meals with complete instructions. Seasonal 
material should be four months ahead of calendar 
date. We like photographs occasionally, of travel, 
girls engaged in sports and other activities. A 
little poetry is used, especially humorous. We re- 
port within one month after receipt, and pay $4 
per thousand words, on acceptance.” 

Young America, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Louis A. Langreich, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $2 a year. For boys and girls between 
eight and eighteen years old. ‘We use short 
shorts, about 800 to 900 words. No wishy-washy 
kid stuff. Must have a punch. Payment is $5 on 
publication. No sex, of course. Serials, 15,000 to 
18,000 words. Historical, adventure, western or 
mystery theme. Fast moving. About six to eight 
breaks. Must have some girl interest. Payment, 
$50 and up on publication. Gag cartoons, box 
type. Payment, $3 to $5 on publication. Occa- 
sional short stories of about one thousand words, 
but not very often. Features and columns are 
staff written except when names are essential. 
Contributors must enclose self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope. Photographs are only spot news 
stuff from the big agencies. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks.” 

The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. Edith Lantz, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We want short stories for 
teen-age readers, 1500 to 3000 words. Not preachy 
but those which touch the vital spots of every day 
living as it concerns teen age youth. Biographical 
sketches which make the subject of the sketch real 
persons who achieved because they had the will 
to do. Stories and articles with historical back- 
ground. [Illustrated articles which will acquaint 
the readers with the world in which we live. 
Photographs with or without descriptive articles. 
Occasionally we use verse, 12 to 16 lines long. 
We report on scripts, 2 to 4 weeks, and pay $2.50 
per thousand words on acceptance.” 





Bulletin Notes 


All-Sports Magazine, makes its bow as a monthly 
publication, with Frank G. Menke as editor. Mr. 
Menke is the former sports writer and editor of 
the famous Sports Record Book. His magazine will 
contain an interesting and authorative combination 
of facts, comment and fiction covering every sport 
in the world, from poker to polo. The address is 
155 West 46th Street, New York City. 

The College Widow, a new monthly five-cent 
college humor magazine, has just appeared. The 
publication, edited and published by recently- 
graduated colleged editors, is designed to offer cov- 
erage of the collegiate market through a single 
medium. Its business offices are at 480 Canal 
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Street, but the editorial offices are at 414 West 
120th Street, New York City. It is edited by 
Fabian Polachek, 1935 editor of Varieties, N. Y. 
U. humor publication, with Bernard Hewitt, as 
business manager. 

Exhibition, a new magazine to be issued by the 
Municipal Art Committee, is announced by Mrs. 
Henry Breckinridge, editor of the new periodical. 
It will be published every three weeks, will sell for 
ten cents a copy and will carry advertising, which 
it is hoped will make it self-supporting. Exhibition 
will be devoted to discussion of all types of art 
activity. The magazine, which in reality is a 
municipal publishing venture, will be published at 
62 West 53rd Street, New York City. It will make 
its debut with twenty-four pages, but it is expected 
that subsequent issues will be thirty-two pages. 
The first run will be 2500 copies. Later, it is ex- 
pected, subscriptions will be sold at $1.50 a year. 

Secrets, a monthly women’s magazine, will be 
introduced by Periodical House, Inc., New York. 
A. A. Wynn is the publisher. 


The Junior Weekly, is a new weekly publication 
for boys and girls, published by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Press, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. The titie is tentative and a permanent 
one will soon be adopted. Miss Ethel L. Smither 
is editor. 

The Trailer Age, a new monthly magazine de- 
voted to the trailer industry and trailer life, has 
been introduced by the Trade Newspapers Cor- 
poration. A Weisinger is the editor and publisher. 

Bar and Grill Journal, a monthly publication, 
dealing with the management and maintenance of 
bars, grills and restaurants, has made its appear- 
ance. Philip Sloane is publisher and George Trim- 
ingham is the editor, with offices at 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


The New York Physician has moved its head- 
quarters to 1440 Broadway. 


Supermarket Merchandising, a new trade jour- 
nal, has appeared, with M. M. Zimmerman as 
editor and publisher, at 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Advertising Agency, a magazine which aims to 
“reflect the importance of agencies, not only in 
advertising, but in the entire economic scheme”’ 
will begin to appear every other month. John 
Allen Murphy, formerly of Printers Ink, and Rich- 
ard Webster are associate editor of the magazine, 
at the Graybar Building, New York City. The 
periodical is made up in Fortune style and same 
size page, with a laminated cellophane cover in 
color, spiral binding and heavy coated paper. It 
includes more than 150 pages. Bi-monthly publi- 
cation and a yearly subscription price of $10. 


Frontiers, a magazine of natural history, is a 
new magazine addressed to “all persons, old or 
young, who wish to increase their knowledge of the 
world of nature,” to be published by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. It will appear 
in five bi-monthly issues. 
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If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 


diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. ut if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. You 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 
the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
the following Affidavit has been acknowle iged bya duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned afant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, Modern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 
ing publications. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 


















» RALPH NATHALE &koxen ‘since S5 29) 


14—44th Avenue San Francisco, California 





Authors are invited to submit work to 
HINTERLAND, a new midwest maga- 
zine of story and verse, published by the 
MIDWEST LITERARY LEAGUE 
Box 400, Des Moines, Iowa 


Sample copy 10c. $1.00 yearly subscription. 











- 
Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. 


First copy on Hammermill 20-lb. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry Ic per line. In- 


quiries invited. > Gian ts 
venue 
RONALD F. KEELER BLooMSBURG PENNA. 
The most up-to-date text on radio 
yriting Leet Sketches and How 


RADIO WRITIN by Peter Dixon. 


Includes 20 samples A. x, pay Price $2.00 from 
Writer's Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
ou want a career fill 


or want to advance in your present 
position—read * ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to A aed increase their 
earning pow 

It also expisins how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To “a this booklet should 
prove to be an ae | well spen 

Send your name and address ane this free booklet will 
be sent at once at once. No obligation. 

AGE- Davis VIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3u26 Chicago, tl. 
lend FREE paordoy. * Success in Advertising’’, and full information, 





Name - 
Address. — 
City. State 
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To the 1,000 editors who read 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


. . . Alone of all magazines, 
WRITER’S DIGEST refuses to 
enter paid subscriptions when 
the subscription order is written 
in a _ semi-illiterate hand, or 
when the letter accompanying 
the subscription is marked by an 
absence of rudimentary English. 
This is why market notes pub- 
lished in Writer’s Digest result 
in a maximum of high grade edi- 
torial submissions. Send your 
market news to WRITER’S 
DIGEST first by wire collect 
(use Postal night press rate, 
please) and be assured of com- 
plete author coverage to every 
writer that counts. 
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Short-Story 


. s 
Writing 
to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
; ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, _ Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling cons «:ntly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large 
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2 illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 
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Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


Surgery, a monthly journal “on art and science 
of surgery,” will be launched in January by C. V. 
Mosby Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

The American Yellow Book, 16 Fales Street, 
Hartford, Conn., is edited by Joseph Baker, who 
was brought up in the middle west, home of co- 
operative movement, and he doesn’t see why writers 
can’t do what farmers and consumers have done, 
He will serve without pay, the costs of production 
will be small and where an author of merit cannot 
pay for his share of the issue in which his work 
appears, the magazine may finance it for him. 
This is a literary quarterly, to be owned issue by 
issue, by those who contribute to it. The format 
is modeled after the famous English magazine, 
from which it takes its name. Manuscripts for the 
first issue, coming out in December, should be sub- 
mitted before November 15th. (This is a news 
report, and not necessarily, therefore, a recommen- 
dation. ) 

Wings, the poetry quarterly, edited by Stanton 
A. Goblentz, announces a prize of $25.00 to be 
awarded for the best sequence or connected group 
of frorn two to five lyrics or sonnets. Contribu- 
tions must be received not later than December 31, 
1936, and should be addressed to Contest Editor, 
Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York. All 
verse submitted for this contest must be anony- 
mously presented with a sealed envelope, contain- 
ing the name of the entry and author’s name and 
address. Manuscripts will not be returned. 

The Greystone Press has established offices at 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City, as a new pub- 
lishing house. Denis Hendricks will be the editor 
of the new firm and Hans Treuenfels, who has been 
connected with some of the leading publishers in 
Germany, will be business manager. A general list 
is planned, with special emphasis in the non- 
fiction field, upon biography and historical books. 
Fiction will also be published. 

Midwest, a review, in which will be presented, 
so they report, “all the cultural activity in the 
Middle West,” such as the contemporary de- 
velopments and experiments in drama—the Federal 
Theater projects, the Chicago repertory plays, the 
Group Theater of St. Paul, the Theater Union of 
Minneapolis ; activities in music, the film and the 
dance, art, short stories, and poetry. The editors 
are Meridel LeSueur and Dale Kramer. The mag- 
azine will be issued from 812 La Salle Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. A left wing sheet. 


fi, io 


In the Dicest for December Minna Bardon 
will cover the love pulps as the westerns are 
covered this month. 





The Gag Builder, by Don Ulsh ($1), is the 
only book we’ve seen devoted solely to gag writ- 
ing. It’s just 32 pages but positively the last 
word on this profitable pastime. UJsh sells to all 
the gag markets and in this 32-page illustrated 
book tells in detail how he does it. 
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